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A Ruacep Patriot: Major GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE 
By Wape MILs 


Colonel, Inactive Reserve, U. S. Army 
Detroit 
E believe that the name which is borne by this Patriot 

\ \ is spoken and written more frequently each day in the 
State of Michigan than that of any other American, living or 
dead. 

Like a meteor that flashes momentarily in the heavens, leav- 
ing a trail of sparkling light in its path, so this man appeared 
in the Northwest Territory 142 years ago, pursuant to the call 
of military duty, and by the brilliancy of a short campaign he 
cleared the murky political atmosphere which then prevailed. 

General Wayne supplanted by peace and calm security the 
state of apprehension, uncertainty and even desperate fear of 
the Indians, in which the white inhabitants of that region were 
then living, and shortly thereafter, with his mission accom- 
plished and while enroute from Detroit to his station in Phila- 
delphia he met Death, his one unconquerable adversary. 

In grateful and lasting remembrance of this rugged patriot, 
Major General Anthony Wayne, United States Army, a new 
county was carved out of the vast area of the Northwest 
Territory, which by official sanction was christened “WAYNE”. 
Originally its boundaries comprised an area greater than that 
of either the Germany of today or the British Isles. It em- 
braced all of what is now the lower peninsula of Michigan, 
together with portions of the present states of Ohio, Indiana, 
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Illinois and Wisconsin, as well as lakes Michigan and Superior, 
and it included the areas which are occupied by the cities 
of Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, Milwaukee and Chicago. Viewed 
in the perspective of the years which have since passed, the 
organization and the christening of “Wayne” County, Michi- 
gan, was a highly fitting and a well-deserved memorial to the 
soldier whose name it perpetuates. 

To present anew some information concerning the life and 
the public services of this outstanding character, with particu- 
lar reference to his activities in the Northwestern frontier, 
is our purpose. 

Whence came this man? What previous education, training 
and experience had he? What exigencies existed in this far-off 
region that called for the employment of his master hand and 
brain? And remembering’ that he was an officer of the United 
States Army at the time, what authority ordered him upon a 
duty of such far-reaching importance? What was his mission 
and how did he perform it? What results followed ?—are some 
of the questions which naturally arise. 

General Wayne was born in the Township of Easttown, 
Pennsylvania, January 1, 1745. He grew up in the midst of 
the stirring events which marked that period in the develop- 
ment of the Quaker Colony. He was eight years old when 
Washington crossed the Allegheny mountains on his mission 
to the French, ten years old at the time of Braddock’s defeat 
by the Indians, and during his eleventh and twelfth years 
frightful massacres of white residents by the Indians were 
occurring near his boyhood home. Wayne’s father was a 
militia officer and was active in the defense of his home, family, 
and neighbors from the depredations of the redskins and he 
was keenly interested in the development of colonial affairs. 
There is no doubt that young Wayne was profoundly impressed 
by these occurrences and that the progress of his education 
and the course of his subsequent life was deeply affected there- 
by. At first he was under the instruction of his uncle who 
wrote concerning him in the summer of 1759 to Wayne’s father 
in this despairing vein: 
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“What he may be best qualified for I know not—one thing 
I am certain -of, he will never make a scholar; he may perhaps 
make a soldier; he has already distracted the brains of two- 
thirds of the boys under my charge by rehearsals of battles, 
sieges, etc.” 

Later upon the recommendation of that uncle he was sent 
to an academy in Philadelphia. That academy was expanded 
later to become the Universtiy of Pennsylvania. There he 
devoted himself seriously to study. A report on him from the 
academy states: 

“His attachment to mathematical science was so ardent and 
his zeal to reach its summit so great that the united solicita- 
tions of his friends and tutors could not prevail on him to 
devote more time to the dead languages than what was merely 
sufficient for the acquirement of their rudiments.” 

As concrete evidence of his earnest endeavors in the academy 
he left school at the age of eighteen fitted, it was considered, 
for the profession of engineer and surveyor. Immediately his 
services in running lines and establishing boundaries and in 
making plats were in demand. Meanwhile his spare time was 
spent in further private study of mathematics, engineering 
and astronomy. 

Somehow this young surveyor came to the attention of 
Benjamin Franklin who had organized an association to pur- 
chase and settle lands in Nova Scotia. This enterprise re- 
quired some one of skill and ability, preferably one with a 
knowledge of surveying, to take charge of the settlers, lay out 
their real estate holdings, make a complete survey of the lands 
of the association and furnish reports concerning soil, timber, 
minerals, water-power and other natural resources. Wayne at 
the age of twenty was selected by Franklin for that job. For 
two years he was“engaged upon this work until “the menacing 
character of the controversy between Great Britain and the 
Colonies put an end to the enterprise”. 

The termination of the colonizing effort of Franklin and his 
associates seemed for the moment to be a heavy blow to the 
ambitions of young Wayne, but in fact the national events 
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which followed so quickly afterward opened wide the door of 
much greater opportunity for him. There is no connected 
account concerning him covering the remaining period before 
the War of the Revolution actually began, but here and there 
we catch glimpses of him and of his energetic activities. Farm- 
ing and the tanning business occupied much of his time, but 
his interest in public affairs was always keen and active. He 
was a representative of Chester County in the Pennsylvania 
Assembly, 1774. His name appears in connection with actions 
and resolves of the first Continental Congress. So convinced 
was he that war with England actually must come that he 
studied everything available on tactics, strategy and the art of 
war, and was the self-appointed drill master of the men of his 
neighborhood. He was made a member of the Colonial Com- 
mittee of Safety. When that Committee with Franklin pre- 
siding called upon Pennsylvania actually to raise troops for 
war, Wayne was chosen by unanimous vote to command a 
battalion. January 3, 1776, he was commissioned a Colonel in 
the Continental Army. 

This young officer’s watchwords were “drill” and “soldierly 
appearance”. He sought by his own example to teach the 
pride, confidence and assurance which a proper uniform and 
knowledge of the duties of the service will bring to any soldier. 
“Dandy” Wayne he was sometimes called because of his own 
extremely smart dress. To Washington he wrote: 

“T would rather risk my life and reputation at the head of 
the same men in an attack clothed and appointed as I could 
wish, merely with bayonettes and a single charge of ammuni- 
tion, than to take them as they appear in common with sixty 
rounds of cartridges.” 

And Washington replied: 

“T agree perfectly with you as to the importance of dress.” 

We shall not attempt to trace Wayne through all his various 
activities in the Revolution, interesting and conspicuous as 
they were, for our purpose is to dwell more particularly upon 
his post-Revolutionary service in the Northwest, in recognition 
of which as we have said “Wayne” County, Michigan, was 
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named. Briefly let us note however that early in the war he 
accompanied the expedition to Canada. He commanded Fort 
Ticonderoga at one time, thence was ordered to Morristown. 
He participated in the battles of Brandywine, Germantown, 
Monmouth and Yorktown, was with Washington at Valley 
Forge, and served in Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia 
under General Nathaniel Greene. In 1777 he was promoted 
to the rank of Brigadier-General. 

The most conspicuous achievement at arms. under Wayne’s 
direct command during the Revolution was the capture of 
Stony Point, July 15, 1779. 

Many historians have referred to that brilliant exploit as 
the act of a brave, impetuous but somewhat erratic officer, as 
though it were the audacious performance of a hare-brained 
swashbuckler that happened only to be successful, and that it 
was a fruitless effort, inasmuch as Stony Point was abandoned 
by Washington soon after it was captured; hence, “Mad” 
Anthony Wayne, a term that has survived all the succeeding 
years and one that has carried at least a suggestion of reproach 
for General Wayne in the minds of many for more than a 
century and a half. 

A more careful review of the state of the Revolution in the 
summer of 1779, and a study of the actuating causes which 
prompted Washington himself in reality to attempt, through 
the medium of a commanding officer whom he could trust 
implicitly, the almost impossible mission of recovering Stony 
Point from the British, the reasons why he particularly urged 
that offensive move, why he selected Wayne for that under- 
taking, and the effects which his success produced, all form an 
exceedingly interesting and instructive chapter in the history 
of the Revolution; and it illustrates also the sterling qualities 
of General Wayne himself which Washington was so quick to 
recognize. 

Let us attempt to estimate the situation as it stood in mid- 
summer of 1779, and to seek the main considerations involved 
and some of the problems of strategy which then confronted 
Washington. 
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The war had actually been in progress since April, 1775. For 
more than a year afterward the contest had been carried on 
for the avowed purpose of wresting concessions only from the 
mother country, and with no intentions, at least with none 
openly expressed, of attaining independence. Not until July, 
1776, did the colonies elevate their cause before the world by 
solemnly adopting the Declaration of Independence. Thence- 
forth, the war assumed more profound significance and for 
more than three years Great Britain had employed the brute 
strength of her great military and naval resources to crush and 
strangle the still far from cohesive and, for the most part, 
guerilla-like warfare methods of the Colonial Army. The 
genius of Washington, who always was hampered by insuffi- 
cient men and matériel, and who was more or less restricted 
in his plans by the bickerings and jealousies in the Continental 
Congress, had been barely sufficient to hold together a sem- 
blance of an army and prevent a termination of the war in 
England’s favor. 

The British occupied New York. They had defeated the 
Americans on Long Island, had captured the defenses on the 
lower reaches of the Hudson, and their fleet occupied that 
river as far north as Haverstraw Bay. They had been vic- 
torious at White Plains. Washington had won at Trenton and 
at Princeton, but with his limited force had been unable to 
capture the stores of the enemy and thus replenish the needs 
of his own army. The enemy had menaced him seriously on the 
north and had captured Ticonderoga. This had been offset by 
the American victory at Saratoga and at Oriskany. The Eng- 
lish had won at Brandywine and at Germantown. Only Wash- 
ington’s fortunate appearance had saved utter defeat at Mon- 
mouth. Philadelphia and Savannah had been taken and 
Charleston was about to surrender. The awful winter at 
Valley Forge had barely been survived. 

Washington had no suitable army at any period during all 
this time. It was composed of untrained militia from the 
several colonies with no uniformity of enlistment periods. It 
had no element of permanence. The men seemed to melt away 
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at will. Sickness and desertions decimated his forces and at 
that time there was no national patriotism. The diplomacy 
of Franklin had resulted in an alliance with France, but no 
actual help had as yet been realized from that source. 

The summer of 1779 was a period of the deepest gloom and 
depression. Something was needed to revive the spirits and to 
strengthen the morale of the Army and of the Colonies as a 
whole. 

Washington had withdrawn his pitifully small force to 
Fort Montgomery in the Highlands of the Hudson flanking 
West Point, which was the most carefully fortified post of the 
Americans at the time and where nearly all their military 
supplies were stored. To hold fast to the protection which 
this region afforded him, to maintain the lines of communica- 
tion between the New England Colonies and those of the south 
which the ferries across the Hudson at West Point and at 
Kings Ferry, between Stony Point and Verplanck’s Point, 
alone afforded, was a matter of major importance. 

To the English the command of the Hudson and the conse- 
quent segregating of the New England Colonies would be an 
achievement that would probably end the war. If Washington 
could be inveigled from his highland retreat and forced to 
battle in the open he could be annihilated by the superior 
forces which the enemy had. Tyron’s raid in Connecticut was 
planned in the hope of drawing Washington out. Instead of 
falling into that trap he commenced to make his present posi- 
tion more secure and his control of the Hudson north of Haver- 
straw Bay even more certain by fortifying Stony Point and 
Verplanck’s Point which are located twelve miles below West 
Point on opposite sides of the river at the narrow point where 
it emerges from the Highlands and broadens out into Haver- 
straw Bay. Scarcely had this work begun when the English - 
drove him out of both places and proceeded to complete the 
fortifications and to garrison these two sentinels of the 
southern gateway to the Highlands, thereby securing control 
of Kings Ferry. 
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Hence, Washington determined to recapture Stony Point if 
possible. If that enterprise were successful, it would not only 
re-establish one of his most important lines of communication, 
but the very audacity of such an exploit would, if successful, 
help to restore and maintain public confidence in the cause of 
independence. 

It was a most difficult undertaking. The fort at Stony 
Point was not only strongly armed and garrisoned, but it was 
located on the summit of a rocky promontory that juts out a 
half mile into the river with no means of access to it from land, 
except over a causeway which itself was closely guarded and 
which at high tide was submerged, thus making the objective 
in reality an island. Whoever might be selected for this 
perilous task must have dash, courage, resourcefulness and 
leadership of a high order. 

Such a man was General Wayne. 

He was ordered to Washington’s headquarters at Fort 
Montgomery near West Point and was placed in command of 
the Light Infantry, the flower of the Colonial army. Washing- 
ton broached to Wayne the undertaking not without’ some 
apprehension that the latter might regard it as too nearly 
impossible even to attempt. Tradition says that Wayne re- 
marked, “I will storm hell, sir, if you will plan it.” 

That Washington was largely responsible for the plan is 
disclosed by the correspondence and orders which may be found 
in the archives of the Government, from which we quote in 
part: 

i “to BRIGADIER GENERAL WAYNE 
“Sars 

“Having appointed you to the command of the Light Infantry of the 
line, you will immediately repair to that part of it (consisting of four 
battalions now commanded by Col. Butler) which is in the vicinity of 
Fort Montgomery, and take the command. The infantry of the other 
divisions is not yet organized; but it will be done as soon as possible 
and the whole drawn together as far as the circumstances of the serv- 
ice will permit—The principal object of your present station is to 
oppose any movements of the enemy against the Forts; for which pur- 
pose you will exert yourself to gain an accurate knowledge of the scene 
of action, all the possible landing places and approaches to the forts 
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and to your corps; with every advantageous spot for giving the most 
effectual opposition. You will make such disposition as appears to you 
best calculated to answer these purposes and to gain the earliest in- 
formation of the movements and designs of the enemy—To this end, 
you will endeavor to engage trusty persons, to go within the enemies 
lines as spies; and I will enable you to reward them for their risk and 
trouble—but in doing this I need not remind you of the necessity of 
economy and the greatest caution to prevent imposition. 

“If at any time, you see a favourable opportunity for striking an 
advantageous stroke, you have my permission for improving it; as I 
rely upon your prudence, that you will undertake nothing without a 
sufficient prospect of success, and unless the advantages to be obtained 
will compensate the risk to be run—When you have any project of con- 
sequence, and circumstances will permit, you will be pleased to com- 
municate it to me, previous to the execution. 

“You will find in the hands of Col. Butler a map of this country 
taken from actual survey which is for the use of the commanding 
officer of the infantry. Col. Butler will also communicate to you 
the instructions he has received, which contain my ideas more in detail. 

; G° Washington” 


July 3, 1779, Wayne reported to Washington: 


“Fort Montgomery 3rd July 1779 


“10 O’Clock A. M. 
“Dear General: 


“In Obedience to your Excellencies Orders I have Reconnoitre the 
Situation of the Enemy at Stony Point & the approaches to them 
in the best manner that Circumstances would admit & Returned late 
last evening to this place. 

“The sketch herewith transmitted (which differs but little from that 
made the Other day by Col. Butler) will give you a General Idea of 
the Strength of their Works on the West Side which in my Opinion are 
formidable—(I think too much for a Storm) & to attempt to Reduce 
it by Regular Approaches will require time as there is no ground within 
less distance than a half a mile but what it commands 

“Upon the Whole I do not think a Storm Practicable—but perhaps a 
Surprize may be Effected—could we fall on some Strategem to draw 
them out—a thought has struck me that as no party of force has ever 
yet been down or Appeared to the Enemy—& as I have ground to 
believe that an Inhabitant living near Stony point acts a double part 
& of course will give them every Information in his power—which goes 
no further than to the usual rout & number of the Reconnoitring parties 
—they may be Induced to Attempt an Ambuscade—or if they shou’d 
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not attempt this a few of our people Appearing near may bring a party 
out in pursuit which may give an Opening to enter with them. 

“Shou’d your Excellency Incline to Reconnoitre the works tomorrow 
morning or next day I will have a proper Disposition made of the Light 
Corps so as to Effectually cover you, or Attempt the surprize in case 
it meets your Approbation—the Troops at the forrest of Dane may 
Co-operate with us if thought necessary 

“Interim I am your Excellencies most 

“Ob Hum Ser 


“Anty Wayne 
“His Excellency 


“Gen. Washington” 
July 10, 1779, Washington gave detailed instructions: 


“New Windsor 


“10th July 1779 
“Dr Sir, 


“Immediately upon receipt of your letter of this date I ordered the 
Q.M. Genl to furnish the Espontoons you wrote for, and presume you 
will get them in a day or two 

“My ideas of the enterprise in contemplation are these— 

“That it should be attempted by the light Infantry only, which should 
march under cover of night and with the utmost secrecy to the enemys 
lines, securing every person they find to prevent discovery.— 

“Between one and two hundred chosen men and Officers I conceive 
fully sufficient for the surprise, and apprehend the approach: should 
be along the water on the south side crossing the Beach & entering at 
the abbatis.— 

“This party is to be preceded by a vanguard of prudent and deter- 
mined men, well commanded who are to remove obstructions—secure 
the Sentries & drive in the guard— They are to advance (the whole 
of them) with fixed Bayonets and muskets unloaded.— The Officers 
commanding them are to know precisely what batteries or particular 
parts of the line they are respectively to possess that confusion and the 
consequences of indecision may be avoided.— 

“These parties should be followed by the main body at a small dis- 
tance for the purpose of support and making good the advantages 
which may be gained—or to bring them off in ease of repulse & dis- 
appointment.—Other parties may advance to the works (but not so as 
to be discovered till the conflict is begun) by the way of the causeway & 
River on the north if practicable as well for the purpose of distracting 
the enemy in their defence as to cut off their retreat—These parties 
may be small unless the access and approaches should be very easy and 
‘safe; 
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“The three approaches here mentioned should be well reconnoitered 
before hand & by persons of observation. Single men in the night will 
be more likely to ascertain facts than the best glasses in the day. 

“A white feather or cockade or some other visible badge of distinc- 
tion for the night should be worn by our troops, and a watch word 
agreed on to distinguish friends from foes.— 

“Tf suecess should attend the enterprise, measures should be instantly 
taken to prevent if practicable the retreat of the garrison by water 
or to annoy them as much as possible if they attempt it—and the guns 
should be immediately turned against the shipping & Verplanks point 
and covered if possible from the enemy’s fire. 

“Secrecy is so much more essential to these kind of enterprises than 
numbers that I should not think it advisable to employ any other than 
the light troops—If a surprise takes place they are fully competent 
to the business—if it does not numbers will avail little— 

“As it is in the power of a single deserter to betray the design— 
defeat the project—’ involve the party in difficulties & danger, too much 
caution cannot be used to conceal the intended enterprise to the latest 
hour from all but the principal Officers of your Corps and from the 
men till the moment of execution—Knowledge of your intention, ten 
minutes previously obtained, blasts all your hopes; for which reason 
a small detachment composed of men whose fidelity you can rely on 
under the care of a judicious Officer should guard every avenue through 
the march to the enemy’s works by which our deserters or their spies 
can pass, and prevent all intercourse.— 

“The usual time for exploits of this kind is a little before day for 
which reason a vigilant Officer is then more on the watch, I therefore 
recommend a midnight hour— 

“T had in view to attempt Verplanks point at the same instant that 
your operations should commence at Stoney point, but the uncertainty 
of co-operating, in point of time and the hazard run of defeating the 
attempt on Stoney point, which is infinitely most important—the other 
being dependent—has induced me to suspend that operation. 

“These are my general ideas of the plan for a surprise, but you are at 
liberty to depart from them in every instance where you think they 
may be improved or changed for the better— A dark night and even 
a rainy one if you can find the way will contribute to your success.— 
The: officers in these night marches should be extremely attentive to 
keep their men together as well for the purpose of guarding against 
desertion to the enemy as to prevent skulking. 

“Ags it is a part of the plan, if the surprise should succeed to make 
use of the enemy’s cannon against their shipping & their post on the 
other side, it- will be well to have a small detachment of Artillery with 
you to serve them—I have sent an order to the Park for this purpose 
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and to cover the design have ordered down a couple of little field pieces 
—When you march you can leave the pieces behind— 

“So soon as you have fixed your plan and the time of execution I 
shall be obliged to you to give me notice— 

“T shall immediately order you a reinforcement of light infantry— 
& more Espontoons—I am with great regard 

“Dr Sir 
“Yr Most Obet, Servant— 
“GO Washington 

“Brig? Gen! Wayne” 


On the morning of July 15, 1779, at parade, Wayne picked 
his officers and men, about 1,400 in all. Ranks were formed and 
then came orders to march. None of them but Wayne him- 
self knew their destination or their mission. Through the hot 
day they trudged silently along by a roundabout route from 
Fort Montgomery that brought them to a farm two miles west 
of Stony Point by night fall. The men were fed. Some were 
sent out to kill every dog they could find. Others rounded 
up and detained every person who was known to supply pro- 
visions to the British garrison. The attack was to be a sur- 
prise and every possible precaution against discovery must be 
taken. 


That evening the officers received from Wayne his written 


“ORDER OF BATTLE” 


“The troops will March at OClock and move by the Right 
making a Short halt at the Creek or run next on this side CLEMENT’S— 
every Officer & non Commissioned Officer must remain with & be answer- 
able for every man, in their platoons, no Soldier to be permitted to quit 
his ranks on any pretex whatever until a general Halt is made & 
then to be attended by one of the Officers of the platoon 

“When the Head of the Troops arrive in the rear of the Hill & Fuger 
(Febiger) will form his Regiment into a Solid Column of a half 
Platoon in front as fast as they come up Cl. Meggs (Meigs) will 
form next in Febiger’s rear & Major Hull in the rear of Megg’s 
(Meigs) which will form the Right Column. 

“Col. Butler will form a Colum on the left of Febiger & Major 
Murphey in his Rear 
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“every Officer & Soldier are then to fix A Piece of White paper in the 
most Conspicuous part of his Hat or Cap as an Insignea to be distin- 
guished from the Enemy 

“At the Word “March” Col. Flury (Fleury) will take charge of One 
Hundred & fifty determened & picked men properly Officered with 
their Arms unloaded placing their whole Dependance on the Bayt who 
will move about twenty paces in front of the Right Column by the 
Rout, 1 & enter the Sally port B—he is to detach an Officer & twenty 
men a little in front whose business will be to Secure the Sentries & 
remove the Abbatis & Obstruction for the Column to pass through the 
Colum will follow close in the Rear with Sholder’d Muskets Led by 
Col. Figer (Febiger) & Gen! Wayne in person—when the Works are 
force’d—& not before the victorious troops as they enter will give 
the Watch Word—(‘“The fort’s our own”) with a Repeated & Loud 
voice & drive the Enemy from their’ Works & Guns which will favor 
the pass of the Whole Troops—shou’d the Enemy Refuse to Surrender— 
or attempt to make their Escape by Water or Otherwise, effectual means 
must be used to Effect the former, & to prevent the latter 

“Col. Butler will move by the Route.2. preceeded by One Hundred 
Chosen men with fixed Byonets properly Officer’d & Unloaded under the 
Command of—at the Distance of about 20 Yards in front of the Colum 
which will follow under Col. Butler with Sholdered Muskets & Enter 
the Sally port E or d occationally these Hundred will also detatch a 
proper Officer & twenty men a little in front to Remove the Obstruc- 
tions—as soon they gain the Works they are Also to give & Continue 
the Watch Word—which will prevent Confusion & Mistake— 

“Major Murphey will follow Col. Butler to the first figure 3 when 
he will divide a little to the Right & left & wait the Attack on the 
Right, which Will be his Signal to begin & keep up a perpetual & Gaul- 
ing fire & endeavour to enter between & possess the Work aa 

‘if any Soldier presumes to take his Musket from his Sholder or 
Attempt to fire or begin the battle until Ordered by his proper Officer 
he shall be Instantly put to death by the Officer next him, for the Mis- 
conduct of one man is not to put the Whole Troops in danger or dis- 
order—& be suffered to pass with life,—after the troops begin to ad- 
vance to the Works—the Strictest Silence must be Observed and the 
closest Attention paid to the Commands of the Officers 

“The General has the fullest Confidence in the bravery & fortitude of 
the Corps that he has the Happiness to Command,—the distinguished 
Honor conferred on every Officer & Soldier who has been drafted into 
this Corps by His Excellency GEN! WASHINGTON—the credit of the 
States they Respectively belong to, & their own Reputation will be 
such powerful motives for each man to distinguish himself that the 
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General can not have the least doubt of a Glorious Victory—& he 
hereby most Solemnly Engages to Reward the first man who enters the 
works with five Hundred Dollars & Immediate Promotion; to the 
Second 400 to the third 300 to the fourth 200 & to the fifth 100 Dollars 
and will Represent the Conduct of every Officer & Soldier who distin- 
guishes himself on this Occation, in the most favorable point of View 
to His Excellency whose Greatest pleasure is in Rewarding merit. 


“But shou’d there be any Soldier so lost to every feeling of Honor, 
as to attempt to Retreat one Single foot or Sculk in the face of danger, 
the Officer next to him is Immediately to put him to death—that he 
may no longer disgrace the Name of a Soldier, or the Corps or State 
he belongs to,— 


“As General Wayne is determined to share the danger of the Night— 
so he wishes to participate of the Glory of the day in common with his 
fellow Soldiers” 


Wayne made certain that every officer thoroughly under- 
stood the part he was to perform and the officers communicated 
the necessary orders to the men. Inspection followed to see 
that every man had something white attached to his head gear 
and that no musket was loaded, for this was to be a bayonet 
attack in the heavy darkness of that summer night, and 
“silence” was enjoined as a final whispered order. As mid- 
night approached, the columns were formed and quietly ad- 
vanced. To the bank of the river and through the waist deep 
water to the lines of abatis that formed the outer defenses of 
the fort, stealthily they made their way. They crept upon the 
sentinels and effectually silenced them before they could give 
the alarm. The almost perpendicular sides of the rocky point 
which was surmounted by the fort were scaled and not until 
the Americans were almost within the very walls of the fort 
were they discovered. Wayne was wounded in the head by a 
musketball but was picked up by his aides and carried forward. 
The surprised garrison made a gallant defense but was subdued 
at close quarters by the bayonet alone. 

25 officers and 447 men were taken prisoners, and guns and 
munitions of war valued at over $150,000 were captured. With 
victory won, Wayne scrawled this brief report to Washington: 
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“Stoney Point 16th July 1779, 
2 O’Clock A.M. 
“Dear Gen’l: 
“The fort and garrison with Col. Johnston are ours. Our Officers 

and men behaved like men who are determined to be free. 

“Yours most sincerely, 

“Ant’y Wayne 

“General Washington” 


The effect of this most brilliant event was immediate, and 
the dawn of July 16, 1779, brought greater promise for the 
Americans. From that date the cause of independence suffered 
no substantial defeat. In may be called the turning point of 
the Revolution. The Continental Congress extended to Wayne 
its formal thanks and awarded him a gold medal. Concerning 
him and the capture of Stony Point, Washington with fine 
generosity wrote: 


“He improved upon the plan recommended by me and executed it in 
a manner that does signal honor to his judgment and to his bravery.” 


Historically, the War of the Revolution was ended by the 
Treaty of Paris (1783). The Colonies were transformed there- 
by into the new and greater dignity of states. A new nation 
had been born. 


While the treaty recognized and fully determined the boun- 
daries of the portion of this continent over which Great Britain 
relinquished her sovereignty, and while that treaty provided: 


“His Brittanic Majesty shall with all convenient speed, without 
causing any destruction, withdraw all his armies, garrisons and fleets 
from the said United States” , 


nevertheless for thirteen long years she continued to maintain 
garrisons of armed troops, and the British flag was kept flying 
at strategic points within the northwestern border of the 
United States among which were Oswego, Niagara, Miami, 
Mackinac and Detroit. This was done on the pretext that the 
delay of the United States in adjusting certain claims growing 
out of the war justified that action, but that there were per- 
haps more far reaching motives, as in maintaining a control 
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of the lucrative fur trade in the Northwest or in a desire to 
continue to utilize the always willing assistance of the Indian 
allies in some future plans, seems to be quite certain. 

With cool insolence Great Britain even built, garrisoned and 
armed a new fort, Miami, in United States territory, on the 
north bank of the Maumee River a short distance above where 
Toledo now stands (1794). 

Following the close of the war and the adoption of the 
Ordinance of 1787 for the government of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, a tide of settlers began to flow westward over the Al- 
leghenies into that region. The Indians resented this intrusion 
of the white pioneers and for years maintained their savage 
attacks upon them. In this it was believed that Great Britain 
gave real even if not openly avowed support. 

The Articles of Confederation, under which the new nation 
had commenced to function, soon proved to be inadequate. A 
new plan of government was provided by the adoption of the 
Constitution (1787), and, after the Constitution was ratified 
by the states, Washington was chosen as our first President 
(1789). 

Among the many vexatious problems with which he was 
called upon to deal was the one of getting the British garri- 
sons removed from our own territory, and that of composing in 
some way the difficulties with the Indians, and of making the 
Northwest Territory a place for safe and peaceable homes. 

Undertaking first a settlement of the Indian problem, treaties 
with the various tribes were attempted but that course resulted 
in little success. Washington then decided upon more vigor- 
ous measures. In 1789, General Harmar, who had been ap- 
pointed Indian agent for the Northwest Territory, was ordered 
to collect a force, march into the interior of Ohio and subdue 
the offensive and warlike tribes. In the fall of 1790 he had 
1,400 men available at Fort Washington (Cincinnati) and pro- 
ceeded to near the present city of Fort Wayne, Indiana. There 
he was attacked and defeated and with difficulty made his way 
back to Fort Washington with the scattering remnants of his 
command. 
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That fruitless exploit made bad matters worse. 

General Arthur St. Clair, the Governor of the Northwest 
Territory, was then commissioned Major-General, was given 
chief command of the Army and was ordered upon another 
expedition into Ohio which it was hoped would be more success- 
ful than that of General Harmar. In September, 1791, this 
second expedition got under way from Fort Washington. Pro- 
ceeding slowly forty miles northward, St. Clair built Fort 
Hamilton, and a short distance still further north, Fort Jeffer- 
son. While on his way further into the wilderness of that 
Indian infested region, on November 4, 1791, he was the victim 
of a surprise attack which nearly annihilated his command, 
thus making his effort more disastrous and less effective than 
that of Harmar. 

Upon request of President Washington, St. Clair thereupon 
resigned his commission as Major-General of the army, but 
he was permitted to retain the office of Governor of the North- 
west Territory. 

As a successor to General St. Clair, Washington finally 
nominated Anthony Wayne Major-General. After some delay 
the nomination was confirmed by the Senate and General 
Wayne assumed chief command of the army, which rank and 
office he held until his death. Always punctilious in putting 
of record the reasons for his official acts, Washington observed 
concerning the appointment of Wayne: 


“It was not the determination of a moment, nor was it the effect 
of partiality or influence.” 


Some further attempts at treaty making with the Indians 
having failed, Wayne was ordered to the Northwest to com- 
mand in person a third expedition where Harmar and St. Clair 
had both so utterly failed. 

Wayne was strong in the belief that those failures were 
caused mainly by insufficient preparation and by lack of train- 
ing of the forces which were employed, and by lack of proper 
adaptation to the Indian methods of warfare. Hence, he pro- 
ceeded with more forethought and care. 
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Congress authorized an enlargement of the army for the 
campaign and Wayne set about the arduous work of recruit- 
ing and drilling his men. After spending some months in this 
preparation work at Fort McIntosh, near Pittsburg, he dropped 
down the Ohio to Fort Washington in May 1793 and there the 
incessant drills and target practice were continued. In 
October 1793 we find him eighty miles north of Fort Wash- 
ington where he built Fort Greenville, which he named in 
honor of his former commander, General Nathaniel Greene of 
Revolutionary fame. There he went into winter quarters, send- 
ing a detachment of his force meanwhile to build a fort on the 
site of General St. Clair’s defeat, which he called Fort Re- 
covery. 

In June 1794, the Indians measured strength with the gar- 
rison at Fort Recovery and met a decisive defeat. Early in 
August, Wayne advanced with his main force north to the 
junction of the Maumee and the Auglaize rivers, gaining pos- 
session of and destroying the extensive cultivated Indian fields 
and settlements of which that point was the center. There 
he built Fort Defiance, which, somewhat restored, is to this 
day a conspicuous monument to this intensely important cam- 
paign. 

From Fort Defiance Wayne sent to the chief Indian tribes 
further offers of lasting peace, but those overtures were ignored. 

Thereupon Wayne advanced down the north bank of the 
Maumee laying waste the villages and fields as he went along. 
On August 15, 1794, he paused to build a rough breastwork, 
Fort Deposit, for the protection of his stores and baggage, for 
it was evident that a decisive conflict with the Indians was 
close at hand. They were encamped near the British Fort 
Miami among a tangle of fallen and uprooted forest trees that 
had been swept down by a tornado, forming a line nearly two 
miles long at right angles to the river. 

August 20, the clash came. The long period of drill and 
training which Wayne had imposed upon his officers and men 
bore fruit in the confidence and dash which the force displayed 
in this, their first (and only) major engagement with the red 
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foe. No detailed account of the “Battle of Fallen Timbers”, as 
it was called, will be attempted here. It is sufficient to say 
that the victory was complete. Indeed it was such an utter 
rout that one officer lamented “there was not a sufficiency of 
the Indians left” for his detachment thoroughly to play on 
when it reached the scene of action. Continuing down the 
Maumee to a point near its mouth, Wayne built Fort Neces- 
sity, where Summit and Superior streets, in the City of Toledo, 
now intersect. Leaving a small detachment there he retraced 
his route up the Maumee to the scene of General Harmar’s 
defeat where he built and garrisoned Fort Wayne (1794), and 
thence back to Fort Greenville and into winter quarters again. 

This campaign completely demoralized the Indians and the 
chain of forts which Wayne had built and armed insured pro- 
tection to the whites and sources of easy cooperation should 
trouble again break out. The ease and promptness with which 
Wayne laid out and built the forts along his line of march and 
his plan for utilizing them not only attested his skill as an en- 
gineer but also his strategy as a line officer. 

The news of this highly successful campaign reached London 
where Mr. Chief Justice Jay, as a special emissary whom Presi- 
dent Washington had appointed, was engaged in diplomatic. 
negotiations with the British government. Wayne’s successful 
campaign hastened the conclusion of those negotiations. The 
famous “Jay Treaty” was the outcome. Among its provisions 
was one whereby England agreed to vacate and surrender on 
or before June 1, 1796, the armed forts in United States ter- 
ritory which she had continued to occupy since the close of the 
Revolution. 

Wayne remained at Fort Greenville through the winter and 
into the autumn of 1795. The Indians meanwhile had found 
that they could no longer stem the tide of white immigration, 
and it became evident that their warfare would no longer be 
availing. Wayne had conquered the tomahawk by the bayonet. 

In the summer of 1795 representatives of the various tribes 
to the number of over a thousand came to Fort Greenville on 
the invitation of Wayne and there on August 7, after many 
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conferences and parleys, the Treaty of Greenville was formally 
entered into whereby Wayne in behalf of the United States 
made peace with the various tribes. One condition was that 
the Indians should surrender all their white captives. Touch- 
ing stories are told concerning husbands and wives who thus 
were united and of small children who were rescued from sav- 
agery and restored to their parents. 

Returning to the capital in Philadelphia, Wayne was re- 
ceived with marked attentions and high honors. Washington 
made him the subject of commendation in a special message to 
Congress, and that body extended to him the formal thanks of 
the nation. 

The state of peace and security which Wayne’s campaign and 
the Greenville Treaty brought about resulted in a settlement 
and development of the Northwest Territory more speedy than 
would seem possible when one considers the slow and inade- 
quate transportation facilities of that time, and the fact that 
for the most part that territory in 1795 was almost an un- 
broken wilderness. Nevertheless, population increased so rap- 
idly that the five states that were carved out of that territory 
knocked at the door and were admitted to the Union in the 
following order: Ohio, 1803; Indiana, 1816; Illinois, 1818; 
Michigan, 1837; Wisconsin, 1848. 

In the spring of 1796, Washington sent Wayne to the North- 
west again, clothed with special authority as a commissioner 
representing the government, to receive the surrender of the 
British forts. He proceeded by way of Ogdensburg, Niagara, 
Fort Washington and Miami, reaching Detroit on August 13, 
1796. The fort in Detroit had been surrendered to Colonel 
Hamtramck prior to his arrival at noon on July 11th. A 
bronze tablet on the United States Post Office and Federal 
Court Building, which has recently been completed in Detroit 
and which stands on ground within the area which the fort 
formerly occupied, states that the hauling down of the British 
flag on that date was the closing act of the Revolution. 

Wayne remained in command of the military post in Detroit 
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until November 17, 1796, being accorded meanwhile many testi- 
monials of high regard. 

On August 15, 1796 Winthrop Sargeant, as acting Governor 
of the Northwest Territory, by official proclamation declared 
the creation of a new county, defined its boundaries and with 
highly fitting propriety christened it “Wayne” County in honor 
of the General. That Wayne was deeply touched by this un- 
usual recognition is shown by his acknowledgment: 


“To the Curé and Inhabitants of Detroit, and the Officers, Civil and 
Military, of the County of Wayne: 
“Gentlemen— 

“T have received with much pleasure your polite address of this date, 
which not only demands my grateful acknowledgment for the flattering 
testimonies it contains of your esteem, but affords me an opportunity 
to remark with what pleasure I have observed the general satisfac- 
tion which has appeared to prevail among the citizens of Detroit and its 
neighborhood upon the establishment of the Government of the United 
States, and the alacrity and laudable desire they have evinced to pro- 
mote the due execution thereof; a conduct so wise, while it merits 
the warm regards of their fellow-citizens of the Union, must insure to 
themselves all the advantages which will flow from and be the natural 
effect of the administration of good laws, under so happy a government. 

“I will with much pleasure communicate to the President the warm 
sentiments of zeal and attachment which you have expressed toward 
the Government of the United States; and I cannot permit myself to 
depart hence without assuring you that I shall always take a peculiar 
interest in whatever may contribute to promote the happiness and 
prosperity of this county, to which my name has the honor to be at- 
tached. 

“T have the honor to be, gentlemen, with much esteem, 

“Your most obedient and humble servant, 
“Ant’y Wayne. 
“Headquarters, Detroit, November 14, 1796.” 


Besides “Wayne” County, Michigan, one of Detroit’s busy 
streets has also borne his name for over a century, the perma- 
nent military post at Detroit was named Fort “Wayne”, and 
very recently “Wayne” University, Detroit, has conferred 
credit upon itself and further distinction to him in the selection 
of its official name. 
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On the Wayne County courthouse in sani is a bronze 
tablet bearing the inscription: 


“This tablet is a tribute to Major-General Anthony Wayne, U.S.A., to 
whom as General in Command the English surrendered this region July 
11, 1796. The county of Wayne was created and named in his honor, 
August 15, 1796.” 


On November 17, 1796, General Wayne left Detroit for his 
permanent station in Philadelphia. Enroute across Lake Erie, 
he suddenly became ill and upon arrival at Presque Isle (Erie, 
Pa.) he was removed to the officers’ quarters at the fort where 
his brilliant career was terminated by his death on December 
15, 1796. 

Although this paper has assumed greater length than was 
anticipated, it has been possible barely to touch upon some of 
the outstanding features of the subject under consideration. 
As history ripens, it is probable that our literature will become 
enriched by extensive and more discriminating studies of the 
part which General Wayne assumed in the great drama of our 
national development; but meanwhile the memory of such his- 
toric characters of early days should not become dimmed by 
the obscurity of time. It is hoped therefore that this con- 
tribution may assist in bringing to the younger generations a 
better conception and a higher appreciation of General Anth- 
ony Wayne, whom we believe was one of our most picturesque 
and notable characters, and who was, above all, A RUGGED 
PATRIOT. 

NOTE 


The scene of the Battle of Fallen Timbers lies only a few miles from 
the southwest corporate limits of Toledo, Ohio. A paved state high- 
way passes the field, a portion of which Ohio has converted into a state 
park. An imposing monument marks the place. Turkeyfoot Rock, a 
curiously pitted and indented boulder, on which Chief Turkeyfoot is 
said to have stood while urging the Indians to greater valor during the 
battle, still. lies beside the highway on the western edge of the field. 
The ruins of Fort Miami, on the high bank of the Maumee a short 
distance east of the battlefield, are easily accessible. The earthen 
rampart surrounding the parade, and the ditch or moat are fairly well 
preserved. Across the river on the high south bank are the ruins of 
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Fort Meigs, which was built by General William Henry Harrison during 
the War of 1812. That fort is also.a state park in which several monu- 
ments are erected. Proceeding southwesterly along the north bank of 
the Maumee from the Battlefield of Fallen Timbers a distance of forty 
miles brings one to the city of Defiance, where old Fort Defiance is a 
conspicuous object of interest, and pursuing the same highway to the 
city of Fort Wayne, Indiana, the ruins of a fragment of Fort Wayne 
can still be seen. Upon the abandonment of that post the name was 
given to the permanent work which is situated on the river within the 
limits of Detroit. The map herewith shows the locations of the field 
of St. Clair’s defeat, Fort Recovery and Fort Greenville, all of which 
are marked by tablets and monuments. 








EARLY TRAVEL ON THE OHIO AND Its TRIBUTARIES 


(An unpublished manuscript by the late George B. Catlin, Librarian, 
Detroit News.) 


J OHN S. WRIGHT journeyed from Saratoga County, N. Y. 
in the fall of 1818 and made a tour of inspection through 
the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and parts of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Kentucky. During that trip he wrote letters 
and kept a journal from which he later compiled a pamphlet 
which was printed at Salem, N. Y. in 1819. At this time there 
were no roads in the west and so travel was by water, as far 
as possible. At Olean, N. Y. was a sort of head of navigation. 
During the high water period of the spring the Alleghany 
River was navigable for boats of shallow draft and people 
migrating to the Ohio Valley would gather there in the winter 
and build themselves arks and flat boats to carry their families 
and their household effects, farm implements and even horses 
and cattle. Mr. Wright gives the following description: 

“This village is pleasantly situated at the head of the 
Alleghany and at the junction of Olean and Oil Creeks. It 
contains perhaps 100 buildings, some of which have a neat 
appearance and the rest are mere cabins, erected for the tem- 
porary residence of the eastern emigrants, while procuring or 
building boats and making other preparations for their voyage 
down the river. It is estimated that there are now in this 
village (Nov. 1, 1818) and its vicinity 300 families besides 
single travellers, amounting in all to 1,500 souls, waiting for a 
rise of the water to embark for ‘the promised land.’ 

“T have just returned from making a view of this inland 
flotilla, as they lie hauled up on the shore. These boats (arks, 
as they might very aptly be called) are quite conveniently 
constructed for the accommodation of families and passengers. 
They are from 35 to 75 feet in length and from eight to twelve 
feet in breadth; having the sides closed up, a door in each 
end and an arched roof of thin boards. They contain a fire- 
place, a cupboard and decent berths (Sic). They have two 
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plying oars and, usually, two for steering, one at each end. 
On the whole, a family on board are tolerably well accommo- 
dated. I have engaged a passage to Cincinnati on one which 
will leave tomorrow.” 

From Pittsburgh he wrote on December 3; 

“Our voyage hither was rather slow and dangerous, owing 
to the shallowness of the water; the frequency of rapids and 
shoals render a pilot indispensable. The country we have 
passed is rather mountainous, affording very little bottom 
land, and that little not well managed. There are four or five 
villages of some little consequence scattered along the banks, 
which afford the mind a temporary relief from the gloominess 
imparted by the rude and barren scenery. These towns, how- 
ever, afford but a scanty and dear supply for the numerous 
wants of passing emigrants. I saw on my route the 20-cents- 
per-acre land in Pennsylvania, so much talked about among 
our neighbors, but I cannot recommend it. [Some of this land 
afterward sold for fabulous prices following the discovery of 
petroleum oil.] 

“This place, Pittsburgh, fully equals and perhaps exceeds 
the general description given of it. The approach on the river 
is beautiful and delightful. You are surrounded by rugged 
hills and finely cultivated valleys decorated with neat cottages 
and elegant mansions. An immense column of dusky smoke, 
which is seen ascending, spreading in vast wreaths among the 
clouds, marks the site of Pittsburgh. The bold features of the 
surrounding country lend to the town an air of grandeur and 
magnificence such as we seldom meet with, nor is the voyager 
entirely mistaken; the town, on his entrance presents him with 
numerous marks of activity, enterprise and wealth. 

“Nature has been uncommonly bountiful in her gifts. She 
has provided an inexhaustible supply of stone coal, iron ore 
of the first quality, numerous quarries of free stone, timber of 
every kind, together with the finest of clay for brick and sand 
for glass. Great quantities of glass are manufactured of a 
superior quality. Coal constitutes the principal article of their 
fuel and it is exported in great quantities to towns below, and 
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is made use of in their steamboats and in all their great manu- 
factories which are propelled by steam; among which are a 
grist and a saw mill, a rolling and slitting mill, a paper mill 
and a cotton and woollen manufactory. 

“A bridge has been erected this season over the Mongahela, 
consisting of seven arches, supported by stone piers and abut- 
ments of masterly workmanship; another is now building over 
the Alleghany of equal strength and elegance. Here I believe 
I have seen some of the largest and most powerful horses that 
our country can produce. There are several regular streets 
with buildings of two and three stories but the cloud of smoke 
in which the town is enveloped gives a smutty appearance to 
everything. After walking the streets a short time the traveler 
finds his linen badly soiled. The sulphurous smell, too, 
emitted by the burning coal is quite disagreeable until one 
becomes accustomed to it. 

“Today I attended the funeral of the brave and lamented 
Commodore Barney. While here on a tour to the south he 
was seized with a violent fever which terminated his life 
yesterday about 3 o’clock. The funeral procession formed at 
the hotel and preceded by a band playing a solemn dirge went 
to the Presbyterian church, in the cemetery of which the 
remains were interred in Masonic order. It was a dignified 
and solemn scene. Tomorrow we start down the river.” 

Commodore Joshua Barney, served on the sloop Hornet of 
the First Continental Congress. Took part in the capture of 
New Providence in the Bahamas. Transferred to the Wasp 
and won a lieutenancy for gallantry. Later on the Sachem, 
an officer on the Saratoga and commander of the Hyder Ali. 
Captured the General Monk off Cape May. Given a sword by 
Pennsylvania. In 1812 commanded a flotilla in Chesapeake 
Bay. Wounded in defense of Washington. A sword from the 
city of Washington and thanks of Georgia Legislature. Bought 
an estate in Kentucky and died on the way to settle there. 
“Cincinnati, Dec. 29, 1818. 

“T arrived here about the middle of the month. It had not 
rained until two or three days after we left Pittsburgh. The 
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sudden rise of the water was to me astonishing. The waters 
of the Ohio were so uncommonly low that our boat although 
drawing only 10 inches actually grounded several times. It 
began to rain about noon and continued steadily until night, 
at which time we found the water beginning to swell. Next 
morning it had risen seven feet three inches. From this time 
our passage was more easy and expeditious. The rude and 
slovenly appearance of the country with mostly log buildings 
makes a disagreeable contrast with the towns. Towns entitled 
to mention are Wheeling, Steubenville, Marietta, at the mouth 
of the Muskingum and Mayville at the mouth of the Limestone 
in Kentucky. We had occasion to buy provisions at these 
towns and to our surprise found them as scarce and dear as in 
New York. Many towns suffer from inundations, Marietta 
perhaps more than others although it stands on a bank at least 
30 feet above the present level of the river, yet I actually saw 
high water marks on the second stories of many buildings. 

“Since my arrival here I have taken two tours into the ad- 
joining country and returning to this place. The first led me 
through what is called the White-water country in Indiana 
and through a small part of Kentucky. In my second I trav- 
ersed much of the Miami country in Ohio. The building of 
steamboats is carried on largely here at Cincinnati. Four or 
five are now on the stocks. Glass-making is pursued exten- 
sively. A great part of the inhabitants appear genteel in their 
dress and easy and polite in their manners. Here is the resi- 
dence of the great capitalists; here the speculators are assem- 
bled. From these central points the men of cent-per-cent 
calculation carry on their monopolizing enterprises—let not 
this remark be forgotten. 

“T have frequently attended the markets, and you will doubt- 
less be surprised, if not incredulous, at my account of them. 
We have always looked toward this as a land ‘flowing with 
milk and honey’ or at least abounding in bread, beef and butter 
—no such thing. You shall judge—take the prices of the day, 
actual sales witnessed by myself. Wheat flour 3 to 4 cents a 
pound; buckwheat the same; pork 5 to 8 cents; beef 5 to 9 
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cents; cheese 25 cents, butter 25 to 31 cents; ducks 25 cents; 
geese 38 cents; to 50 cents; quail, $1 per dozen; beans 6 cents 
per quart; potatoes $1 per bushel, poor and very scarce; hay 
$12 to $25 per ton; salt $4 for 50 pounds; no fish in market. 
Having mentioned the price of salt at $8 per hundred pounds 
I will give the result of an estimate: Suppose a farmer living 
30 miles by land from this town would bring enough corn here 
to pay for a barrel of salt. If he would allow himself the same 
rate for transportation that he would be obliged to pay another 
for a barrel of salt, landed at his door would stand him in over 
100 bushels of corn. 

“The countries I have been exploring on the Miami and 
Whitewater rivers contain large areas of excellent land, beauti- 
fully undulating and chequered with streams of whitish water, 
generally impregnated with lime. The inhabitants however 
are mostly of indolent and slovenly habits, devoting the chief 
part of their time to hunting and drinking whisky. They 
appear to be meager, sickly, spiritless and unenterprising; 
content to live in log cabins of one room, with a chimney on 
the outside and five or six lusty dogs within. Very rarely is 
a schoolhouse or church to be seen and scarcely a bridge of 30 
feet in length. Public roads are entirely neglected. The 
people are too indolent to clear much of their land or to raise 
much grain. The food of the country people is extremely un- 
pleasant to an eastern stomach, being limited to hog, hominy 
and hoecake. Their cattle and hogs are small. 

“In certain parts of this country there are poisonous. roots 
and herbs which frequently kill cattle that eat them and should 
a hog, dog or wolf make a feast of the carcass it inevitably 
proves his last. Poisoned milk, too, is quite common, of which, 
if people eat, they sicken immediately and will need medical 
aid. Another evil of this “garden of the world,’ is what is 
termed ‘sick wheat.” It is most often found on bottom lands 
and is only distinguished while growing by the fuzzy end of 
the berry, containing a small red speck. In all other respects 
it appears like healthy wheat. It is said to be certain death to 
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any creature that eats of it. Consequently, whenever a crop is 
found to be infected, the whole must be destroyed. 

“Whenever, in my tours, I saw a situation that was desirable 
I was naturally led to inquire for the owner. The answer was 
invariably the same; it is the property of the capitalist, the 
speculator, the resident of some town and cannot be had at a 
fair price. If there is even a lot of wild land worthy the atten- 
tion of the farmer, depend upon it the speculator has his 
clutch upon it and you cannot buy it short of three times the 
government price. 

“At the falls of the Ohio there are six towns, Jeffersonville, 
Clarksville and New Albany on the Indiana side and Louis- 
ville, Shipping port and Portland on the Kentucky side. Louis- 
ville at the head of the falls is two-thirds the size of Cincinnati. 
The tavern charges there are the most extravagant I have ever 
paid. Fifty cents for a common meal, 25 for lodging; 25 for 
a gill of spirits, 75 for horse-keeping. 

“Vincennes is situated on a prairie of some thousand acres 
in extent, bounded on the west by the Wabash and in all other 

‘directions by uplands. On the border of this plain are three 
or four of those ancient mounds or tumuli which have so often 
been the subject of laborious search and profound investiga- 
tion. The base of one covers an acre of ground in circular 
form; The summit towers to the height of 100 feet. They are 
composed of earth scooped out of the bank on each side and 
must have been a work of immense toil and fatigue. 

“Vincennes contains about 200 houses scattered irregularly 
over 200 acres. The greater part of logs or rails laid up in the 
manner of logs, bedaubed with clay and destitute of every ap- 
pearance of order or cleanliness. The owner of the mansion 
appears attired in skins or linsey-woolsey of family make. He 
comes out but whether to labor in the fields or to display his 
mental and bodily powers, in training his dogs or his horse, 
the effect upon the traveler possessed of feelings and informa- 
tion is the same; his emotions of pity are mingled with con- 
tempt, and could he forbear laughing he might find in his heart 
to weep at such an exhibition of ignorance, stupidity and self- 
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conceit. Lately, however, some eastern people have fixed them- 
selves among these semi-barbarians and have commenced an 
era of improvement by building some decent houses. 

“Kidnapping of people of African blood is carried on with 
brutal ferocity where free blacks have settled. They are rushed 
south to be sold into slavery. About three months ago five 
free blacks in this place were seized by these worse than 
savages and hurried south. Two days later the report came to 
a few New England people here. Knowing the arm of the law 
to be too tardy they seized their own arms and pursued the 
ruffians 80 miles on the way to St. Louis. Overtaking them 
they fought and freed the captives. They also brought back 
the kidnappers and delivered them to the civil authorities at 
Vincennes. The case was laid before the grand jury since my 
arrival here, but corruption had done its work. The presiding 
judge and three-fourths of the jury were interested in this and 
other kidnapping activities and so, although the case was clear 
no bill of indictment was found. 

“The banking establishments are in the hands of the same 
class of men I have mentioned; a class who own everything 
that is worth owning. During the war [1812] they made great 
advances to the government officers and it is often boasted 
that the army must have disbanded had not the Miami com- 
pany furnished Gen. Harrison with funds for its maintenance 
at a period of peculiar difficulty and danger. These banks had, 
during the war, the advantage of receiving as deposits, most 
of the immense sums which were profusely poured into that 
part of the country for the support and payment of the army 
and militia; for the building and equipment of the naval force 
on Lake Erie. In their vaults too have been deposited all the 
money which has been paid for public lands. While govern- 
ment thus furnished the capital and was at the same time 
the best customer the affairs of the bank went on in the full 
tide of successful operation, with their paper circulated widely, 
was in good credit; everything wore a smiling appearance; and 
strangers, nay the people and even the bankers themselves 
were deceived. 
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“The United States Bank was incorporated and the branches 
were established in every state. Do you not recollect reading 
the newspaper account that the western legislatures were at- 
tempting to levy a tax on these branches? At that time I could 
not conjecture the cause of this hostility; but now I find the 
reason very obvious. The United States Bank branches were 
in future to be the places of deposit for all monies belonging to 
the government, thus, at a blow, depriving the state banks of 
their capital. The stockholders raged and swore; the legisla- 
tures blustered and enacted laws; the judges of the supreme 
court of the United States declared these laws unconstitutional 
and the states must submit. In the meantime the branch 
agents received the state notes in payment for stocks and then 
called upon the banks for specie. This measure almost drove 
the bankers to despair. But a blow still more serious awaited 
them, the branches having drawn the specie from the state 
banks into their own vaults commenced business and, as a 
home thrust, issued an order ‘that nothing should be received 
of the people in payment of their debts to the government but 
the United States paper or specie.’ This unexpected blow laid 
the whole state banking interest prostrate and rendered their 
paper, as was waggishly observed, ‘the substance of things 
hoped for and the evidence of things not seen.’ ” 

This latter was written from Cleveland. Mr. Wright has 
much to say with regard to sanitary conditions. Some of the 
districts he found fairly healthy but much of the country was 
scourged with malarial diseases which carried. off many of the 
people and left the survivors in a debilitated condition. 

“Last season was said to be uncommonly sickly. At Fort 
Harrison and its vicinity, it is said, one-fourth of the inhabi- 
tants died in the short space of three months. The Harmony 
Society on the Wabash lost a great number of the same fever. 
In the burying ground at Vincennes I counted 50 graves which 
appeared to have been made within a year. ... One of the bad 
effects, perhaps the most pernicious of the insalubrity of the 
water is, that it forms an apology for the drinking of ardent 
spirits, commonly whisky; such quantities of this vile liquid 
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are consumed in the country that distilling may be considered 
the safest and most profitable business that is carried on; the 
demand for it is so steady that if a person wants only half a 
barrel he must bespeak it some time before it is called for, 
and it is a common thing to see the jugs of customers stand 
waiting their turn to receive the poisonous drug as it comes 
from the still. The distiller pays 25 cents a bushel for corn 
and gets 75 cents a gallon for the whisky, so you may judge of 
the profits. These distilleries are the curse of the country.” 


Saw 


" 




















CAPTAIN MARRYAT IN MICHIGAN 


By Arno L. Bapur 

Dep’t. of English Language and Literature, University of Michigan. 

O recreate the teeming frontier life of territorial and 
T early statehood days—the pioneer’s vision of deep forest, 
clear stream, and the thin blue smoke of camp fires, the 
turbulent populace of mixed races, and the political give-and- 
take of the days of Michigan’s boy governor—there is nothing 
comparable to the description of contemporary travellers. 
Among the most interesting of these, are the records of various 
literary people—for the most part English—who included 
Michigan in their itinerary. The best known are Mrs. Ann 
Jameson and Harriet Martineau, whose accounts of what they 
saw in the new territory have already been printed in the 
Michigan History Magazine. Another literary traveller of 
about the same time, Captain Marryat—who came to Michigan 
twice, gazed with a shrewd eye, and went back to England to 
publish his impressions—has been somewhat neglected in the 
histories of the State. Yet there are more records, and more 
interesting ones, of his visits to Michigan than of either of 
. the other writers mentioned. And he has the added distinc- 
tion of having once provoked a sizable stir of mob excitement 
in early Detroit. 

Marryat, though little read today, was one of the best known 
English novelists of the 1830’s. After his death in 1848, his 
reputation speedily dwindled, with the result that today he is 
known chiefly for his children’s books. But in his own day 
he was read by adults. He was the novelist of the sea, a bluff 
hearty man who wrote bluff hearty books about sailors, with- 
out too much attention to Aristotelian probabilities and Eng- 
lish syntax. He had fought in English frigates in three wars, 
including the War of 1812, and out of these experiences, salted 
with broadly comic incidents and characters, came his novels. 
Peter Simple, Jacob Faithful, and Japhet in Search of His 
Father were famous books in their day, eagerly reprinted and 
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read in America as soon as the first English copies could be 
procured. It is related that when the last named story was 
appearing serially in the pages of an English magazine, an 
American vessel, hailing an English ship at sea, asked not for 
news of England and the great world, but rather, “Has Japhet 
found his father yet?” 

This, then, was the man who came to America in 1837. After 
a considerable stay in the East, where he was feted and made 
much of by the literati, he set out for a tour of Michigan and 
the Great Lakes. He arrived at Detroit in the steamer from 
Buffalo on July 28, 1837. There was no welcoming committee 
at the wharf. At that date Detroit had little time for litera- 
ture or literary people; there were too many other things to 
think about—wild cat banks and shin plaster currency, the 
recent visit of that dour prophet of the cavernous eyes and the 
mighty voice, Daniel Webster, and the Democratic Convention 
which had recently met to nominate once again its favorite 
for the governorship, Stevens T. Mason. The Detroit Morning 
Post alone noticed Marryat’s arrival, though in brief and per- 
functory fashion: 

Capt..Marryat, the distinguished novelist, arrived in our city yester- 


day morning, in the Sandusky. He has taken lodgings at the Nationa 
Hotel. - 


But if the citizens paid little attention to the celebrated 
visitor, his Diary in America proves that he was not equally 
negligent. His observations on Detroit are brief and to the 
point. He disapproved of the streets. 

There is not a paved street in it, or even a foot-path for a pedestrian. 
In winter, in rainy weather you are up to your knees in mud; in sum- 
mer, invisible from dust: indeed, until lately, there was not a practi- 
cable road for thirty miles around Detroit.’ 

Obviously this remark and others were at least in part derived 
from his conversation with the residents. He could not have 
known what Detroit was like in the winter. Similarly the 
following statement, though amusing enough, and showing the 
author’s natural tendency to seize upon humorous provincial 


1July 29, 1837. 
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customs, seems to have been the result not of personal observa- 
tion, but of information derived from others. 


The muddy and impassable state of the streets has given rise to a 

very curious system of making morning and evening calls. A small 
one-horse cart is backed against the door of a house; the ladies dressed 
get into it, and seat themselves upon a buffalo-skin at the bottom of it; 
they are carried to the residence of the party upon whom they wish 
to call; the cart is backed in again, and they are landed dry and clean. 
An old inhabitant of Detroit complained to me that people were now 
getting so proud, that many of them refused to visit in that way any 
longer.* 
Speaking in more general terms, Marryat found the climate 
to be “the very best in America, although the state itself is 
unhealthy,” and predicted that Detroit would become “one of 
the most flourishing cities in America.” 

How long he remained in Detroit is uncertain, but perhaps 
no more than a day. In his Diary in America he records 
leaving the city in the steamboat Michigan for Mackinac. He 
reached the island on August first. The date is exact because 
on the following day Henry Schoolcraft, the government In- 
dian agent at Mackinac, entered in his journal a notice of 
Marryat’s arrival, and a description of his character with 
which most Americans were in substantial agreement. 

Aug. 2d. Capt. Marryat came up in the steamer of last night. A 
friend writes: “He is one of Smollett’s sea captains—much more of 
the Trunnion than one would have expected to find in a literary man. 
Stick Mackinac into him, with all its rock-osities. He is not much 
disposed to the admirari without the nil—affects little enthusiasm 
about anything, and perhaps feels as little.’ He turned out here a 
perfect sea urchin, ugly rough, ill-mannered, and conceited beyond all 
bounds. Solomon says, “answer not a fool according to his folly,” so I 
paid him all attention, drove him over the island in my carriage, and 
rigged him out with my canoe-elege to go to St. Mary’s.* 

Though Schoolcraft was not- pleased with Marryat, the 
“gallant Captain,” as the American newspapers had dubbed 
him, was enchanted with the island. 

Miss Martineau has not been too lavish in her praises of Mackinaw. 
It has the appearance of a fairy isle floating on the water, which is so 
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pure and transparent that you may see down to almost any depth; 
and the air above is as pure as the water, so that you feel invigorated 
as you breathe it.’ 

He gives amusing specimens of his talk with the residents. 

I inquired of one of the islanders, why all the white residents were 
generally such large portly men, which they are at a very early age; 
he replied, ‘We have good air, good water, and what we eat agrees 
with us.” This was very conclusive. 

I inquired of another, if people lived to a good old age on the island; 
his reply was quite American—“I guess they do; if people want to die, 
they can’t die here—they’re obliged to go elsewhere.” 

An Indian performing on a flute aroused his curiosity, and 
“an islander,”—probably Schoolcraft, who has written on the 
subject of Indian music—told him “that it was the only sort of 
- musical instrument that the Northern tribes possessed, and 
that it was played upon by the young men only when they were 
in love.” 

Not long after, Marryat embarked with “two American 
gentlemen, one a member of Congress, and the other belonging 
to the American Fur Company,” in Schoolcraft’s birch canoe 
for Sault Ste. Marie. The crew was composed of five Canadian 
half-breeds, who subsisted on raw salt pork cut into strips, 
much to Marryat’s surprise and disgust. The “musquitoes” 
tormented him at night, but on the evening of the second day 
the canoe reached its destination, and the weary travellers 
were repaid by a magnificent display of the Aurora Borealis, 
which despite their fatigue kept them out of their beds for 
several hours. 

In his customary fashion, Marryat observed and recorded his 
impressions on a curiously varied number of subjects. He 
noted that the town boasted fifty log huts, in two of which he 
found Byron’s poems complete. Two companies of soldiers 
and a palisade composed the defenses at the time. He remarked 
on half-breeds and the fishing industry, lamenting with true 
British patriotism the fact that the Canadians made no attempt 
to build up their industry. He ventured the preposterous 
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assertion that maple sugar might one day supplant cane sugar, 
and was much impressed when informed that hay was scarce 
in the north, and that in winter the cattle were fed on fish... 
“our landlord told me that he has often witnessed a particular — 
horse wait very quietly while they were landing the fish from 
the canoes, watch his opportunity, dart in, steal one, and run 
away with it in his mouth.” This remarkable fact he inserted 
in two of his later novels. 

He ventured a short way into Lake Superior, paddled by a 
new crew of half-breeds, the others having rebelled, but was 
driven back by a storm. On his return, he found the former 
crew “very penitent,” and though he and his companions took 
them back into service, they meted out different treatment on 
the way back to Mackinac: “They had been regaled with pork 
and whiskey going up; we gave them salt fish and a broomstick 
by way of variety on their return, and they behaved very well 
under the latter fare.” Whether on the quarterdeck or in a 
birch canoe, Marryat seldom erred through undue lenience. 

The trip back was eventful. The mosquitoes plagued them, 
they were burned out of their tent by a fire, and a storm struck 
them in Lake Huron. In company with a fleet of Indian 
canoes coming from Canada, they ran before the wind under 
considerable danger, but eventually reached Mackinac safely. 
Here Marryat tarried a short while, industriously compiling 
statistics on the business done by the American Fur Company, 
and affording Schoolcraft another opportunity of estimating 
his character. 

Aug. 9. Capt. Marryat embarked on board the steamer Michigan, 
on his return from the island, after having spent several days in a 
social visit, including a trip to the Sault, in company with Mr. Lay, 
of Batavia. While here, I saw a good deal of the novelist. His man- 
ners and style of conversation appeared to be those of a sailor, and 
such as we should look for in his own Peter Simple. Temperance and 
religion, if not morality, were to him mere cant words, and whether 
he was observed, either before dinner or after dinner—in the parlor 
or out of it—his words and manners were anything but those of a 
quiet; modest, English gentleman.’ 


THenry R. Schoolcraft, Personal Memoirs, 563-564. 
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Once Marryat came close to death: 

I drove Mr. Lay and himself out one day after dinner to see the 
curiosities of the island. He would insist upon walking over the 
arched rock. “It is a fearful and dizzy height.” When on the top he 
stumbled. My heart was in my throat; I thought he would have been 
hurled to the rocks below and dashed to a thousand pieces; but, like 
a true sailor, he crouched down, as if on a yardarm, and again rose 
and completed his perilous walk.® 
No doubt Schoolcraft was glad to see the last of his trouble- 
some guest. 

From Mackinac, Marryat returned to Detroit. During his 
absence, the editor of the Detroit Morning Post had printed, 
on August 5, an editorial directed against him, entitled 
“Adulation to Distinguished Foreigners,” wherein he took his 
countrymen to task for their “truckling” to visiting literary 
lions. 

It must be remembered that for years British writers had 
been visiting America in order to write books about its institu- 
tions and inhabitants. The Americans had received them with 
open arms, showered them with attentions, and packed them 
off home while they waited confidently for the promised books 
—which were expected to speak in glowing terms of the Ameri- 
cans. Unfortunately, they usually did not. Among the earliest 
was Captain Basil Hall, who enraged his former hosts by 

‘stating that even among the heathen he had had less difficulty 
in making himself understood than in America. Next came 
Mrs. Trollope, in 1832. She found Cincinnati to be a “triste 
little town” with a strange appetite for revivals, and a male 
population that insisted on reposing with its feet higher than 
its head. Still later, in 1836, Harriet Martineau arrived. With 
indefatigable zeal she poked the India rubber tube of her ear 
trumpet into the Americans’ faces, while she announced in the 
loud voice of the deaf that in all of Boston not a tender piece 
of meat was to be found. And now Captain Marryat had 
turned up. The Detroit editor, a Mr. Kingsbury, reminded his 
readers of the earlier slanders against their country and 
asserted that there was no reason for thinking that the Cap- 
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tain would omit paying the usual British respects to America. 
Besides, he said, Marryat was an aristocrat, his novels showed 
his worship of monarchical government, and he never would be 
able to do justice to the democratic ideals and institutions of 
America. And being a good Democrat himself, the editor 
delivered by implication as many lashes upon the backs of 
those intolerable folk, the “Whig aristocrats,” as upon Marryat 
himself. 

Proper courtesy to distinguished foreigners should be manifested by 
our citizens. But we should show them that we consider Aristocracy 
no better than Democracy ;—and we should be far from exhibiting a 
desire to court their notice, or ape their manners. Republicans should 
adhere to their simplicity of habits. Let them tell their readers when 
they return, if they please, that the “rabble,” as our farmers and 
mechanics are sneeringly called, rule here—how will that injure us? 
No, no—we are sick at this servility to monarchists. We should be 
the proudest nation on the face of the whole Globe; for we have 
accomplished what no other people under Heaven have done. Away 
then with this miserable truckling! 


It was plain that the Morning Post would not bow the knee. 
Yet Marryat met influential people and contracted pleasant 
friendships. On August twelfth, he was back in Detroit. A 
“Card” of this date to the Captain and officers of the steamboat 
Michigan, publicly thanking them for their services on the trip 
down from Mackinac, appeared in the Detroit Daily Advertiser 
of August 16. The second name on the list of passengers is 
that of “F. Marryat, N. Y.,” and the twenty-first is that of 
Stevens T. Mason. It seems likely that the two men first met 
on board the boat. General Palmer in his Early Days in 
Detroit has noted that Marryat dined with Governor Mason, 
but further details concerning Marryat’s social life in Detroit 
are afforded by the recollections of Charlotte Cushman, the once 
famous American actress. 

During the summer of that year [1837] .... I made a little excur- 
sion to Buffalo and Detroit, on a starring engagement. There at the 
house of the then Governor of Michigan, Stephen Y. Mason [sic], I 


became acquainted with Captain Marryat, the author, whose friendship 
I enjoyed from that time for the remainder of his life.’ 


imma Stebbins, Charlotte Cushman, I, 29-30. 
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It was undoubtedly of Governor Mason and his circle of 
friends that Marryat wrote in his journal: ‘“Detroit.—There 
are some pleasant people in this town, and the society is quite 
equal to that of the eastern cities,” and later, when he moved 
on to the East, “Left my friends at Detroit with regret, and 
returned to Buffalo.”? 

Among these friends he could not have numbered the im- 
placable editor of the Morning Post. Despite Marryat’s in- 
timacy with Governor Mason and his group, the Post published 
on August 16 another criticism directed at public interest in 
the literary captain, this time a short ironic piece reprinted 
from the New York Transcript. In all likelihood Marryat 
was still in Detroit at this date, although the exact day of his 
departure is uncertain. Not until eight months later did he 
again set foot in Michigan. 

In a letter to his mother which he wrote on board a steamer 
in Lake Erie after leaving Detroit, he describes his route to 
Sault Ste. Marie and return, and tells of a purchase of 
Canadian land: 

Since I have been here I have been looking out for a good piece of 
land, for it more than doubles its value in five or six years, and I 
have been fortunate in purchasing some very fair land from the Gov- 
ernment opposite to Detroit on the Canadian side—about 60( acres .... 
I am going to Toronto to pay the first instalment.” 

Meanwhile, late in the year, the Canadian rebellion, or so- 
called Patriots’ War, broke out. Marryat, as a captain in the 
Royal Navy and a loyal Briton, hastened to Montreal at the 
outbreak of the troubles, and took part in Sir John Colborne’s 
suppression of the rebels at St. Eustache. The American 
border cities very nearly brought on international complica- 
tions by their unconcealed sympathies with the cause of the 
rebels, and when, on December 29, British boats boarded the 
American vessel, the Caroline, which was being used to carry 
supplies from the American shore to the rebel camp on Navy 
Island, killing one member of the crew and cutting loose and 
burning the boat, a wave of indignation swept the border. 
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Even today, the “Caroline affair,” as it soon came to be called, 
is still something of a puzzle. There are conflicting stories as 
to the mode of attack, the number killed, and the eventual 
fate of the vessel itself. The placing of the blame for the affair 
is equally difficult. Undoubtedly the British attack was a 
violation of neutrality, but there were extenuating circum- 
stances. American citizens had constantly and openly aided 
the rebels with money, food, ammunition, and volunteers, and 
certainly the open dealings of the American boat with the 
rebels should have been ‘suppressed by the authorities on the 
American side. 

For months, the press on both sides of the border discussed 
the affair in heated terms. Then when it had almost blown 
over, Marryat, through an extraordinary lack of tact which 
seems to have been a part of his character, caused the whole 
matter to be aired once more. On April 23, 1838, he attended 
a dinner in Toronto given in honor of St. George’s day. When 
toasts were proposed, the “gallant Captain” gave, “To Captain 
Drew and his brave comrades, who cut out the Caroline.” 
The effect was instantaneous. The American press united in 
reviling him. In their opinion, the man who had been wined 
and dined, petted and praised, from city to city and state to 
state, had revealed his true colors. He had toasted a gang 
of murderous cutthroats who, in defiance of international law, 
had preyed upon an unarmed neutral vessel. There could be 
no doubt of it—he was a monster of ingratitude. And so when 
Marryat crossed over from Canada to Lewiston, N. Y., all 
available copies of his books were collected and publicly 
burned by the citizens of the town, and the ceremony was 
completed by the burning of the Captain himself -in effigy. 
Undaunted, Marryat continued his travels. 

Heading west once more, he passed through the Canadian 
border towns, and on May 10 reached Detroit. His old enemy, 
Kingsbury of the Morning Post, greeted him in unmistakable 
terms: 

Capt. Marryat, the Novelist, arrived in Detroit yesterday. This is 
the same gentleman who recently at a public dinner in Toronto, toasted 
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the pirates who murdered our American citizens on board the Caroline, 
and sent her, in flames, over Niagara Falls.” 

Marryat reveals the situation himself in a letter to his 
mother, written from Detroit on May 11: 

...Iam not in very great favor with the Yankees here on the borders, 
in consequence of my having drank the health of those who cut out the 
Caroline when at Toronto. It was put in the papers, as everything is 
that I do or say, and a great deal more that I do not do or say; and 
they declared that they would lynch me if they got hold of me; but, 
nevertheless, I find them very civil now that I am amongst them again 
here, and this place is the very worst of all. The newspapers abuse 
me, but that is all, and that is nothing in America. See 

Notwithstanding all which, I am now walking about among my 
Yankee friends here, and although some of them eye me anything but 
graciously—for this is the very focus of the patriot cause, as they 
term it—they do not venture to do more... .” 

But Marryat underestimated the Detroiters. The city was, 
as he expressed it, “the very worst of all” in anti-British feel- 
ing, and needed only a spark to set it off. The Detroit Free 
Press, which hitherto had paid no attention to Marryat, indi- 
cated a line of reprisal to the citizens: 

It is stated that Capt. Marryat, the novelist, gave the following 
toast, a few days since, on a public occasion: 

“Capt. Drew and his brave comrades who cut out the Caroline.” 

On hearing this at Lewiston, a public bonfire was made of Capt. 
Marryat’s novels as a manifestation of popular indignation.“ 

The hint was taken. On the evening of May 14, Marryat’s 
books were burned before the house of E. A. Brush, on Jeffer- 
son Avenue, where the author was staying, and he himself was 
for a second time burned in effigy. The newspaper accounts 
vary slightly in their details, but all are highly interesting. 
The Detroit Daily Advertiser condemned Marryat for his toast, 
and took advantage of the occasion to condemn his novels for 
indecency : 

Captain Marryat.—A bit of a frolick occurred in this city on Monday 
night. The effigy of the doughty Captain was suspended between heaven 
and earth and burned to ashes. The toast given by him at a recent 
Toronto celebration of the anniversary of St. George was “no go” among 
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the frolickers. .. Although we do not approve of this mode of showing 
up the offender, we cannot avoid expressing our decided abhorrence of 
the sentiment. Capt. Marryat has betrayed ingratitude for favors re- 
ceived in this country that can never be, nor ought to be forgotten. 
He has forfeited all claims upon the reading public. We hope his 
novels, most of them too vulgar for common perusal, and few of them 


fit for a lady’s eye, will hereafter be permitted to circulate only at 
home.* 


The Weekly Post'* was more circumstantial, and even more 
decided in its condemnation: 


About 9 o’clock, on Monday evening, our attention was attracted by 
a crowd assembled opposite Mr. E. A. Brush’s house, Jefferson Avenue. 
Upon enquiring the cause of the assemblage we were informed that Capt. 
Marryat was staying there, while in the city, and that the people were 
about to burn him in effigy. 

After considerable ceremony a regular gallows was erected, and a 
most thievish, blood-thirsty looking scoundrel was seen treading the 
air. This was said to be Capt. Marryat. On his breast was placarded, 
in large letters, the following toast drank by him at a public dinner in 
Toronto :— 

“Capt. Drew and his Brave Comrades Who Cut Out the Caroline.” 

The elevated position he then held before the Detroit community ex- 
cited much laughter, accompanied by way of chorus with the severest 
jeers and the loudest groans we ever did hear. 

“There hangs Peter Simple,” said one. 

“Jack Straw, you mean,” said another. 

“Three groans for Marryat.” Every voice seemed to join, and the 
sound certainly had about as much of the horrible in it as one could 
desire to hear on so dark a night. a 

“Three cheers for Dr. Theller.”"* The response was from the hearts 
of all, and made the welkin ring again. 

“Three cheers for the murderers who cut out the Caroline.” It was 
done according to order. 

“Three cheers for the Canadian Patriots.” With a right good will 
was the call answered. 

While the shouts, the jibes, the cheers and the jokes were going on, 
two little bright flames were seen twisting themselves like snakes, 
round the two big legs of Capt. Marryat. He was soon enveloped in a 
winding sheet which, had it been the real instead of the mock Captain, 
would have been anything but comfortable. After he was pretty well 


May 17, 1838. 
164 weekly issued by the editors and proprietors of the Morning Post. 
74 prominent Canadian ‘‘Patriot.” 
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“used up,” one of the executioners cried out in solemn accents, “He’s 
dead, and can’t give no more toasts never.” At this moment the 
Baptist church bell began to toll. . 

After the corpse—which considerably the worse for use—was taken 
down, and the gallows broken up, a regular bonfine was built into which 
several hundred volumes of Marryat’s works were cast with contempt. 

“There goes the King’s Own,” said a bright-eyed little chap. 

“And there lies the Queen’s Own,” responded another, pointing to the 
ashes of the effigy. 

“Japhet in Search of a Father.” 

“The author had better start ‘in search of a soul’ for his own use.” 

“Here goes the Dog Fiend.” 

“We've just burned him;—don’t you see his ashes?” 

At ten o’clock the citizens—consisting we should judge of, at least, 
a thousand persons—quietly dispersed. During the whole of the pro- 
ceedings marked order prevailed, and, although the cause was one 
sufficient to arouse feelings of the hottest indignation, yet the whole 
was managed and closed with the utmost decorum. 

The tories of America and Canada need not think that this was the 
mere outbreak of a London mob. It was an expression of the detestation 
in which the public of Detroit holds the sear-hearted wretch who can toast 
and compliment the Gibbs like pirates who boarded the Caroline, after 
he had been treated with such marked attention by the people of the 
United States. He is much mistaken if he supposes that contemptible 
submission to the insults of a serf of a foreign court is characteristic 
of Americans. He has been lion-ized here;—he has partaken of Amer- 
ican generosity ;—he has been complimented, flattered, feted. How 
has he repaid these kindnesses? By trampling upon his friends with an 
iron hoof. 

P. S—The Canadian tories on the other side, yesterday morning, 
returned the compliment by burning Governor Mason in effigy.” 

The Free Press reported the incident more briefly, with inter- 
esting variations; the Baptist church bells are said to have 
been fire bells, Governor Mason becomes President Van Buren, 
and the whole ends with a flick of the whip for the Whigs. 

Some persons in this city, on Monday evening, by way of showing the 
estimation in which they hold Captain Marryat, since his “outrageous” 
toast, relative to the destruction of the Caroline, burned him in effigy. 
The light of the fire, or some other cause, produced the ringing of the 


fire bells, and the consequent turn-out of the engines, so that by the 
time the fire had got burning smartly, there were probably a thousand 


UMay 28, 18388. 
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persons on the ground, and amid groans and hisses, and pelting with his 
own works (the “unkindest cut of all,’’) the effigy of the poor author 
was consumed. 


By way of a set-off to these proceedings, we understand that the 
loyal inhabitants of Windsor, on the opposite shore yesterday morning, 
in due form, burned in effigy no less a person than the President of the 
United States. We suppose this will be chronicled as “another Whig 
triumph.’”” 

Thus the novelist’s last visit to Michigan ended in a demon- 
stration of public ill-will.2° From the perspective afforded by 
nearly a hundred years, the whole incident appears a quaint 
tempest in a teapot. Undoubtedly there was a spirit of fun as 
well as of revenge in the proceedings, but the situation could 
only have been highly unpleasant for Marryat. There is no 
reason for thinking that his influential friends deserted him, 
but the incident probably hastened his departure from the city. 
When he arrived at Cincinnati, he was given an opportunity, 
at a public dinner, to speak in his own defense, and by means 
of partly justifying and partly apologizing for his Toronto 
toast, he satisfied his hearers. In November he sailed for 
England. Gradually the affair was forgotten. 

Nor did Marryat himself refer to it when he published his 
Diary in America. The preface speaks only of American prej- 
udice against him because of what his predecessors had writ- 
ten about America. For Michigan, and for Detroit in par- - 
ticular, he has almost nothing but praise, and upon those 
citizens who so gaily tossed his books into the flames a century 
ago he attempted no revenge. 


May 16, 1838. 

*®Marryat seems not to have been judged for all time, however. It is interest- 
ing to note that in the Detroit Morning Post of August 31 of the same year, 
S. L. Rood and Company, Detroit stationers and hooksellers, were once more 
offering for sale the complete works of Captain Marryat—perhaps to replace 
those burned by their owners. 
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By Mrs. Bert GARNER 
FLINT 


URING the years from 1826 to 1835, the federal govern- 

ment was engaged in constructing a road from Detroit 
to “Saginaw River and Bay”, which road followed very closely 
the ancient Indian trail, a great Indian highway for genera- 
tions and called by them “The Saginaw Trail” or its equivalent 
in the Indian tongue. 

When the white men came into this country, the Saginaw 
trail was a narrow well worn path from Detroit to Saginaw 
Bay. Hundreds of Indians tramped up and down this trail 
packing their belongings on their backs, as horses were prac- 
tically unknown prior to the advent of the whites. 

Sometime later, after the horse had been introduced, the 
old trail was widened to provide passage for horses carrying 
goods, but it remained a bridle path for many years before it 
became a wagon trail offering a highway for immigrants to this 
section. 

The first widening of the trail came in the winter of 1822-23, 
the work being done by soldiers in the barracks which the 
federal government had established on the present site of 
Saginaw. With the coming of the soldiers it became necessary 
to carry supplies over the trail in larger quantities than could 
be handled by pack horses, and the soldiers were put to work 
widening the trail and straightening it. 

Previous to that time slight improvements on the trail had 
been made between Detroit and Pontiac. Southward from the 
Grand Traverse, the old Indian Trail, winding through the 
openings, was in most places practicable for pack horses, until 
they reached the swampy lands between Royal Oak and De- 
troit. Through these a road had previously been cut and 

1Paper read at the unveiling of tablet and boulder to perpetuate the history 
of this road, by the Genesee Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution. 


Ea boulder is located at the intersection of the Dort Highway and the South 
xie. ’ 
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partially corduroyed by soldiers from the Detroit garrison. 
But the part which was cut through by the Saginaw troops was 
well nigh impassable for a large portion of the year, and after 
the abandonment of the military post at Saginaw it became 
once more overgrown and nearly obliterated. 


The Michigan session laws for 1839 contain a memorial and 
joint resolutions relative to the military roads commenced by 
the general government in the state of Michigan, which states: 


. The history of the country demonstrates the importance of 
Mackinac, as a-military station, and its distance and almost entire ex- 
clusion from all other inhabited parts of the Union, at times when 
navigation has closed, the great difficulty, delays and expense in trans- 
porting the mail, and the impracticability, if emergency should require 
it, of transporting troops and munitions of war to that point, at an 
early day called the attention of the secretary of war and congress 
to the subject of a military road from Detroit to the Straits of 
Mackinac, which was subsequently located; and although several ap- 
propriations have been made upon it, only about seventy miles of it is 
completed. The same reasoning will, in a measure, apply to the military 
roads leading from Detroit to Chicago, from Detroit to Grand river, 
and from Whiteford, in Ohio, to Indiana. And likewise, the military 
road from Detroit to Fort Gratiot, which has been constructed, but is, 
for want of repairs, almost impassable. They are all of them deemed 
works of public utility, almost impassable. The location, by government, 
of these roads, has essentially enhanced the value of the public domain 
on their several routes, by the inducement it has held out to our 
citizens, to purchase and settle along their line in advance, to con- 
siderable extent, of the present improvements, on lands which other- 
wise would have been unsalable, and who are now suffering many 
privations for want of eligible roads. 


As indicated by the above extract, it is evident that the 
original government plan was to build a military road which 
would connect the forts at Detroit and Mackinac, yet from data 
obtained from the War Department and other official sources 
such as the folio series American State Papers, Military Affairs, 
we get this information that on January 16, 1826, the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs reported in favor of a road from De- 
troit to Saginaw Bay. The title of the report is “Military 
Road in Michigan.” This report includes all the correspond- 
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ence between Congress, the War Department and the Gov- 
ernor of the Territory of Michigan. 

In a letter to the Secretary of War under date of June 10, 
1826, Major General Alexander Macomb, Chief Engineer, in 
obedience to an order to report, for the use of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, whether any additional measures are 
necessary to be adopted for the defense of the Northwestern 
frontier, recommends the improvement of the existing com- 
munications and the opening of new ones as being probably 
the best measure for defense. 

March 2, 1827, an Act of Congress, approved by President 
John Quincy Adams, authorized the laying out and opening 
of certain roads in the Territory of Michigan.2 Among the 
terms in this Act is the provision for a road “Commencing 
at Detroit and pursuing the most direct and practicable route 
to the Saginaw River and Bay in said territory.” It was 
further provided that three commissioners, each to be a sur- 
veyor, be appointed for the survey of this road; their names 
were Ellis Doty, Davis McKinstry and Linah Mims. For their 
services, each was to receive three dollars, and their assistants 
one dollar and fifty cents a day. These commissioners sub- 
mitted a report under date of June 9, 1827, with a map of the 
survey which was signed by Ellis Doty on June 7, 1827. This 
map is preserved in the War Department in Washington. 
Genesee Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, owns 
a blue print copy of this map which was obtained from the - 
office of the Chief of Engineers in the War Department 
through the Department of Historical Research of the 
Carnegie Institution in Washington. The whole distance of 
this road was 92 miles, 5 chains and 36 links; it passed 
through Pontiac Village and crossed the Clinton, Thread, Flint 
and Cass rivers. 

The Detroit Courier of May 29, 1833, has this item: 

“E. E. Sibley, Lieut. and Supt. Sagana Road, will let con- 
tracts for work on this road leading from Detroit to Sagana, 
June 26th, at the house of John Todd, Flint River.” Mr. 


10. 8. Stat. at Large, IV, 231. 








‘ 
‘ 
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Todd, commonly called “Uncle John”, his wife “Aunt Polly”, 
and their son Edward and daughter Mary were the first real 
settlers in what is now Flint. In April, 1830 he bought from 
Francis (Francois Edouard) Campau 785 acres of land which 
had river frontage. They came from Pontiac, where they 
had settled in 1819, and were three days making the journey. 
They arrived well equipped having one ox and two horse teams, 
cows, young cattle, hogs, chickens, household goods and farm- 
ing implements. Mr. and Mrs. Todd erected a tavern on the 
south river bank, west of present Saginaw Street. They estab- 
lished a ferry near by which did good service until a bridge 
was built in 1834. 

Lieut. Sibley evidently had an answer to his advertisement, 
for the Burton Historical Collection in the Detroit Public 
Library has the original contract, dated June 26, 1833, entered 
into by Lieut. E. E. Sibley and Reuben Stiles. It covers the 
construction of the first half of the fifty-seventh mile of the 
road, “and upon the following general principles, that is to 
say®: the road shall be one hundred feet wide, be thoroughly 
grubbed and cleared out forty feet on each side of:the central 
line, that is, to the width of eighty feet, and then ploughed, so 
as to level the surface, and loosen and render movable all the 
roots, stones, etc. that may remain after the trees shall have 
been removed; the ten feet on each side to be low-chopped, in 
order to receive all the rubbish from the centre. 

“This, together with the getting out, hewing and having on 
the ground, all timber necessary for such culverts as may be 
required, will in timbered lands, constitute the first class of 
operations, and entitle the contractor to receive one-third part 
of the amount of his contract money; in low grounds or 
marshes, where there is little or no timber, and fascines are 
required, the latter will be made, and laid in their proper place, | 
and the ditches dug on each side—or where hills or elevations 
are to be reduced, they must be brought down to the required 
degree, in order to constitute the same, and entitle the con- 
tractor to the same payment. 


®*The paragraphing of this quotation is the Editor’s. 
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“After the road is cleared and grubbed, the same is to be in- 
spected and accepted, before any further work is done thereon; 
and in like manner all causeways and culverts are to be in- 
spected and accepted before the same are covered with earth. 

“When the road shall have been thus prepared, two parallel 
ditches will be dug, three feet deep, eleven feet wide at the 
top, and two at the bottom, the outer edge of each to be on the 
outer limits of the eighty feet, leaving fifty-eight feet in the 
clear between the ditches. 

“In ordinary dry grounds, the earth from the ditches will 
be thrown up to form the road-way, so as to be one foot two 
inches above the natural surface of the ground in the middle, 
and to slope gradually to the edge of the ditches. In low and 
wet lands, where there may be a want of natural drainage, 
the earth from the ditches will be thrown more in the centre, 
so as to form a road-way thirty feet wide at top, three feet 
above the natural surface, and sloping four inches to the out- 
side of the thirty feet, with side slopes, having a base twice 
the height. Where the earth from the ditches is not sufficient 
for this purpose, the additional quantity will be brought from 
the nearest grounds affording a proper supply. The height 
here described, may, in some instances, be required to be 
increased, the rule being, that the crown shall invariably be 
three feet above the flow of the water. 

“In all places requiring causeways, the basis of the road- 
way shall be fascines, or bundles of rods, which shall be 
thirty feet long, and from seven to nine inches in diameter, 
having no twig or branch more than 114 inch in diameter. 
These fascines will be laid on a level, close together, and be 
fastened down by long wooden pins, passing through them 
into the ground beneath. Ditches will then be dug on each 
side as before described, and the earth from them thrown on 
the fascines. When this earth is not sufficient, or of the 
proper consistency, a due supply will be brought from the 
Most convenient spot, to form on the fascines, a road-way of 
the kind described for low grounds. 
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“Whenever the descent of the ditches, or the passage under 
the culverts, is such as to render them liable to be deepened 
or widened by the current through them, brush shall be spread 
over the bottom, well secured by long and substantial pegs. 

“The culverts shall be constructed thirty feet wide, having 
hewed timber, eighteen inches square, for their sides, which 
shall be well bedded in the earth, on a level with the bottom 
of the ditch, and seven cross pieces, seven inches square, which 
shall be so let in the side timbers as to be on a level with 
them. On these cross pieces shall be placed hewed timber 
or plank, six inches in thickness, and closing together with 
good joints, the outer timbers or plank covering the side 
timbers of the culvert, and being securely trunnioned to them, 
and having their edges gently sloped, so as to make the ascent 
and descent easy for wheels. The number of the culverts, 
their width, etc. will be determined by the Superintendent, or 
his duly appointed agent. 

“All bridges will be constructed twenty-two feet wide, (their 
length being with the course of the road), having seven: courses 
of string-pieces, the outer string-piece rabbeted one-third its 
width, so as to receive the covering of the bridge, which shall 
be of sawed plank two and a half inches thick, well secured 
by spikes of not less than 10 inches in length, and ribands. 
The frame work of said bridges shall be proportioned in size 
and number to the extent, elevation and exposure of said 
bridges, and rest on abutments of hewed timber, well tied, 
and well bedded in the banks, which abutments shall at all 
times be filled with earth, gravel or stone. 

“Side drains shall be dug, in all cases, of sufficient width, 
depth and length, to carry off all water that may collect in the 
ditches of the road; and wherever a small stream, or natural 
water course, crossing the said road, may be obstructed within 
one hundred rods of said road, such obstructions shall be re- 
moved. No variations from a horizontal line are to exceed 
three and a half degrees. Whenever drop cutting is necessary, 
the bank or banks made thereby, shall not be less nor greater 
ascent than forty-five degrees. 
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“The kind of timber of which bridges and culverts are to 
be made, shall in all cases be designated by the Superintendent, 
or his agent, having due regard to the growth of the neigh- 
borhood.” 

According to the contract or indenture as it was titled, Mr. 
Stiles was to receive $1,150.00 for his work. 

When the road was started Maj. Gen. Alexander Macomb 
was Chief of Engineers of the U. S. Army, but on May 24, 
1828, he was made Commander in Chief of the Army and Col. 
Charles Gratiot was given the office of Chief Engineer and the 
title of Brigadier General. This office he held until December, 
1838, covering the entire construction of the Detroit-Saginaw 
Road. Each year, late in the fall, the Chief Engineer made 
his road report. The War Department says that on March 2, 
1829, Congress appropriated $10,000 for completing the road. 
And Col. Gratiot submitted an estimate of $9,000 to construct 
the Saginaw Road as far as Flint River. 

In Col. Gratiot’s report in the fall of 1832, he states con- 
tracts have been entered into for construction of the road as 
far as the 57th mile from Detroit, including the erection of 
bridges over the Thread and Flint rivers, the former on the 
58th and the latter on the 60th mile. According to that, the 
Thread must have been on the latter end of the 58th mile, 
and the first half of the 57th mile, built by Reuben Stiles, 
must have been not far from the site of this boulder—between 
Whigville and Flint. 

I would that Mr. Stiles and all the hardy pioneers, who 
toiled so laboriously to make a road for future generations to 
improve and enjoy, could ride by today in the most luxurious 
automobile money could buy. Surely they deserve that pleas- 
ure far more than we who are reaping the fruit of their difficult 
labors. Three cheers for the old pioneers! 

Col. Gratiot’s report November 19, 1828, shows expenditures 
during the preceding fiscal year of $629 “for laying out a road 
from Detroit to Saginaw River, and another from Detroit to 
Fort Gratiot in Michigan”. 
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December 8, 1828, a resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives requires the Secretary of War “to furnish an estimate of 
the probable expense of completing the roads from Detroit to 
Fort Gratiot and from Detroit to Saginaw River, as well as his 
opinion relative to the importance of these roads as a part of 
the military defense of the country”. Here also appears Col. 
Gratiot’s report showing the Detroit-Saginaw Road was laid 
out by the commissioners early in 1828. For completion of 
the road, he thought $25,000 would be required. 

November 18, 1829, he reported that 1514 miles had been 
contracted for and work was in progress. 

November 19, 1830, he reported 1714 miles completed and 
contracts made for 1534 miles more. 

November 4, 1831, 27 miles had been completed and contracts 
made for about 20 miles more. 

According to Col. Gratiot’s reports and the Everts and 
Abbott History of Genesee County, the road was completed to 
the swamp of alder and black ash immediately south of Flint © 
River by 1833. By 1834 the bridge over Flint River, where 
Saginaw Street bridge is now located, was finished, together 
with an approach to it from the south made by filling in the 
swamp. 

After Michigan became a State in 1835 all further work 
on the road was suspended by the government, which had then 
surveyed it twelve miles and turnpiked it five miles north of 
Flint River. | 

In that year, Gratiot reports “a bridge over the Cass River 
in a state of forwardness and will be completed this year, as 
well as all parts of the road now under construction”. 

So ends the story of our Military Road. It was for those 
times a noble and serviceable road, and over it a large propor- 
tion of the earlier ‘settlers came to their new homes in Genesee 
County. 

The road was afterward completed to Saginaw and became 
the Detroit and Saginaw Turnpike, over which for many years 
the travel was very great. 














LETTERS From Tue Lone Aco 


Compiled by the late Anna Brockway Gray 
Detroit 


(Continued from the Spring number 1934. This series of letters began with 
the Summer number of the Magazine 1929) 


(The following is the first letter of 1844.) 

L’Aunce, April 22nd 1844. 
Dear Friends, and relatives. 

The return of Spring, and the opening of navigation has 
presented us with another opportunity of sending letters to 
our friends, therefore we cheerfully embrace the opportunity 
of writing a few lines for the purpose of letting you know how 
we are getting along. we are in excellent health, and spirits. 
Warm weather has come upon us this Spring very much earlier 
than we expected. I have very seldom seen a Spring as for- 
ward as this even in Kalamazoo Co. Vegetation was more 
forward here on the 10th of the present month, than when I 
left Franklin Co. last Spring, the 11th of May. Our cattle, 
with the exception of those that work, have had no call for 
hay since the last of March. 

Our sugar season is over, and the Indians are about return- 
ing from their sugar camps. they make the finest kind of 
sugar but they have made but little this spring in comparison 
with what they generally make. In exchanging comodities 
with them we give 114 pounds of flour for a pound of sugar 
this they think an excelient bargain, and so we are both 
satisfied. 

I sent to John Owen of Detroit for my supplies for the com- 
ing year, and we look for them in the course of two or three 
weeks. the Lake has now been clear of ice about three weeks. 
I intend to visit you next spring in case I can get leave, and I 
think no doubt I can. In all probability I shall be able to 
assist you in your pecuniary matters to the amount of from 
four to six hundred dollars if you wish. I could do something 
for you this season, but what I could do would hardly pay the 
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trouble and expense that it would cost. May peace and happi- 
ness attend you all, and to this end watch and pray that ye 
enter not into temptation. Pray for your children who are in 
the North West that they may do the will of their Father 
which is in Heaven while they are permitted to remain in the 
world. I suppose that Lucena will fill up the sheet, therefore 
I close. Believe me as ever in the best of bonds, 
D. D. Brockway. 

Dear Friends. As Daniel has left one side of the sheet for 
me to fill I gladly take my pen in hand to answer all of your 
kind letters we haye received from you, which we read with 
much pleasure, although we have not received any since one 
year ago last winter, but we were much rejoiced to hear that 
you were all well when you last wrote, and I hope you will 
continue to write as often as you have done since we have 
been in this country. for you do not know what a great con- 
solation it is to hear from friends when you are in a wilderness 
country so far from civilized society. You may think that I 
joke you rather hard, but it is not half as bad as I think. You 
may think that we have no mail here, but I think that is no 
excuse, because some of you might write so that when there 
was an opportunity of getting a mail we might hear whether 
you were dead or alive. We had two mails here this winter. 
the first we received nothing at all below the Sault. The last 
was the second of this month. We got three letters from 
Franklin Co, (N.Y.) all dated last Nov. this is the first and 
last intelligence we have received from below, with the excep- 
tion of a letter from Lucy last September.. Judge for your- 
selves whether we want to hear, or not. we have written to 
you every opportunity but one, This is the fifth letter, and 
very probably the last until we hear from you. I wrote to 
Champlin the first day of January, by a man from Copper 
Harbor who went through to Green Bay to carry letters. He 
was gone from here six weeks, & had rather a hard time he got 
out of provisions, and had to kill his dog, and live on dog meat 
four days. let us know whether you got it or not, for we had 
a little suspicion that he destroyed the letters that he took 
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from this place. I expect that there will be quite a rush to 
Copper Harbor this summer. there is one company that will 
spend fifty thousand dollars this summer. it will be deter- 
mined whether it is a mining country or not, this season. 
Copper Harbor is 80 miles from here. There was a gentleman 
from there came and spent two months with us this winter, 
(Simon Mandlebaum,) & Major Campbell who is here now 
from that place is to start tomorrow to go below, who will 
carry this letter as far as Mackinaw. his home is in Galena. 
he expects to meet his family at Mackinaw, thinks some of 
bringing them here to Aunce to spend the summer. I have 
hunt and picked some cowslips for dinner tomorrow. probably 
you have not done any better than that in your country. we 
had a very mild winter here and not but little snow. the 
children grow finely. Delia talks about as plainly as Char- 
lotte & they are full of mischief. C sings one tune correctly, & 
Delia sings two lines right and sometimes gets the whole 
nearly right. Tell Nabby to write, and write often. I cannot 
write to Lucy for I suppose she will go to Michigan this spring. 
if so let me know. All write, and write all the news of the day. 
A paper would not come amiss now and then My love to all, 
and so good night. 
Lucena Brockway. 

(I think I said in a previous paper that the four men who stayed at 
Copper Harbor were John Hayes, Benj. Stannard, Major Campbell, and 
Simon Mandlebaum. Probably wrong, for Benj. Stannard was the 
Capt of the Astor from /42, until her loss in /44. I have heard more 
discussion of that question than of any other concerning the early 
history of that country. Mrs. Farwell was the authority for Benj. 
Stannard. There is no question about the others now. The inference 
from the following letter is that they received their first letter from 
home the following September. I know they received none in the 
spring. ) 


L’Aunce, Oct 14th 1844. 


Very Dear Parents, and friends. 

I seat myself at this time although it is past 11 o’clock at 
night for the purpose of answering your very kind and affec- 
tionate letter of Sept 10th which came safe to hand just one 
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month from date, and we hasten to improve the first oppor- 
tunity of tendering you our sincere thanks for favoring us with 
a letter after so long a time. It finds us all in the enjoyment 
of a good degree of health, and not only all the necessaries, but 
many of the luxuries of this life, which our heavenly Father has 
kindly bestowed upon us even here in this wilderness country. 
I have raised here in this country, where you thought nothing 
would grow, off of a piece of ground ten rods square, 110 bushels 
of potatoes of as good a quality as ever grew in any country, 
from fifteen to twenty bushels of turnips some of which grew 
in just three months from the seed to eight & three quarters 
inches across, Many people who have seen them call them 
the largest they ever saw. I saved 12 qts of peas within this 
same enclosure which were said by all who saw them to be as 
large a crop as they ever saw, and by many the largest. I also 
planted two rods square to corn, which was an uncommon 
large growth but did not get ripe. Raised 85 cabbages some 
of them the biggest kind, a large bed of Beets, carrots and 
parsnips, all first rate besides cucumbers, melons, flour 
(flower?) bed, &c. My house and stable are also within the 
enclosure, and the house and door yard take about four rods 
square out of the center.of the piece. on one piece, 44 ft square 
from a half bushel of seed I dug 14 bushels of the best kind of 
potatoes, and now if you think nothing can be raised in this 
country I should like to have you come and see for your self. 
I sowed also, half an acre of oats, and I am sure that I never 
saw a larger growth than most of them were. I am very glad 
to hear that you are getting along so well with your debt, and 
I hope that you will succeed in getting all the damage that is 
due you in having the Rail Road pass through your premises. 
I am still of the opinion that I shall be able to let you have 
some money next season, at least three hundred dollars. I 
have given up all hope of being able to visit you next summer, 
but I think I shall be able to send you the money by my brother 
when he goes to conference. But perhaps you would like to 
take a trip up into this country as it would not take you very 
long, nor cost you very much. About six weeks would be suffi- 
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cient for coming, visiting, and returning, and it would only 
cost from $12 to $20 dollars from Detroit to this place. 

I do not expect that you will think that you can come, there- 
fore I do not urge you very much but I have no doubt you 
would be delighted and propheted by the trip. It is now past 
one o’clock at night, and I must draw to a close as I am very 
sleepy. Many thanks for the paper you sent us, and hope we 
shall soon receive more, as they are great in this country. May 
it not be as long before we hear from you again as it has been 
since we heard from you last. 

Yours with respect. 

D. D. Brochway. 
No where in Michigan, can they grow such wonderful veg- 
etables, nor strawberries, and other small fruits, as in the 
Upper Peninsula. Nor is it the memories of my childhood, for 
I received a box of them from the home garden, this very week, 
firm, crisp, and with a flavor not found “below”. The potatoes 
are as firm, and white, they cook as quickly, and burst their 
skins and almost melt into a mealy pulp that is not found 
elsewhere. Probably it is the swift growth, as well as the soil, 
but I never have seen them excelled. 

And just here I am going to insert a recipe which I found 
among these papers, We were well known as fine cooks, and 
Brockways Corned beef, and salt pork, were as well known. 
This is the old New England recipe for corned beef. . 

Recipe for Corned Beef. 
18 lbs Salt. 
6 galls water. 
6 Ibs sugar. 
2 ozs saltpeter. 
Dissolve in cold water. 
Rub each piece of beef well with salt, Pack tight in a barrel. 
Let it stand for twenty four hours, then pour off the pickle 
that it will make, Then pour on the pickle that you will pre- 
pare, 
Last year I told a friend on a farm of having this recipe, and 
she asked me to send it to her, as they could not make their 
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meat keep, and were forced to cann the whole which they could 
not use at once. No use, said her husband. “You cannot get 
salt that will preserve meat, now.” 


Probably it is true. You can hardly get salt that will flavor 
your food. Adulteration, adulteration. Michigan salt has lost 
its savor, mentally, morally, and physically. Just the same, I 
am an optomist. I think the pendulum will swing the other 
way, when it has gone as far as it can, on the downward swing. 


As for the pork, I think the preparation was a little different, 
but I have no recipe. But I have a memory of the later years, 
when two or three little pigs were bought in the spring, and 
fed on milk, only, for about three months, and then on milk 
and corn, and they never had any thing else. When they were 
killed we certainly had famous pork. 


(The following is the last letter of that year. It was mailed in 
Marshall, Mich. They never seemed in haste to announce the arrival 
of their children, and nowhere is there any mention of the arrival of 
the little Sarah Lucelia born July 17th of that year. Of course I 
probably have not all the letters that were written. A daughter had 
been born to the Carriers about six weeks earlier, but they left the 
country the following year, and the child died soon afterward.) 


L’Aunce, Dec 10th 1844. 
Dear Parents and Friends. 


As we have an opportunity of sending letters to a civilized 
land, we hasten to seaze our pens and begin to write for the 
purpose of letting you know that we are in the land of the 
living, and in the enjoyment of a good degree of health although 
our children have but just recovered from fits of sickness. 
They were sick with Scarlet Fever which has been prevalent 
for a month or two past, at this place, but has proved fatal in 
no case within our knowledge 


you have heard of the reck of the Astor, the Am.F.Companys 
vessel, except the discovery of a lead of Copper oar (at Copper 
Harbor) said to be the richest and most extensive that has 
been discovered in the world. (The remarkable spelling in 
this letter is a proof to me that my father was very tired, or 
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he was very much excited over the remarkable discovery he 
chronicles, He was always an optomist.—A.B.G.) 

It is very easily worked, or at least we would think so, as 
two men have raised 3300 lbs in a day. It is called the black 
oxide of Copper and yielded eighty per cent. 

Mr Hayes, the gentleman who discovered the vein, and is 
the agent of a very heavy company in Pittsburgh Pa. is now 
here, and on his way to Pittsburgh. he is going through the 
woods from here to Green Bay and is to carry this letter. 
There is a regular mail from Green Bay to Copper Harbor, by 
this place once a month during the winter season. So you see 
we shall be likely to get whatever mail you please to send us 
during the winter, providing you direct as follows; D. D. 
Brockway, Aunce, Lake Superior, Care of Post Master 4t 
Green Bay. Whatever you send after the month of March, 
pleas direct as formerly. 

This will undoubtedly be the richest mining country in the 
world as other veins both rich and extensive have already been 
discovered, especially one at Eagle River which has been 
thoroughly tested, and is beyond a doubt invaluable. other 
examinations, and undoubtedly other discoveries will be made 
in the course of the next season, as large mining companies 
are now formed, and forming in different parts of the U. S. 
for the purpose of examining this mineral district, probably 
many hundreds of people will come to the country next season 
and I have no doubt but great improvements will be made in 
this country in the course of a short time. Now is the time for 
farmers as well as miners to make money in this country as 
there will be a ready market in the mines for vegetables, hay 
&c and they will bring a great price. I have sold my little 
stock of vegetables, about twentyfive dollars worth, potatoes 
at one dollar per bushel, turnips at 75cts, and other things in 
proportion. I have no doubt they will be nearly as high for at 
least a number of years, and they can be raised as well here 
as in any other country. Lucena wanted I should write to 
have you put up and send us a box of medicines such as bitters, 
tincture nerve powder, tansy sage and such other herbs as you 
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think we may need. Pleas send it to John Owen, Druggist, at 
Detroit with instructions to forward it to me, and he will pay 
you for them either in such medicine as you may want, or in 
money as I shall instruct him to do. I have given Lucena the 
offer to go home next summer, but she thinks she will not 
accept. but I shall urge her pretty hard providing you will let 
Louisa come home with her. I think there will be a more ready 
way of conveyance next season, as there is a probability of our 
having a propeller on the Lake next summer, besides other 
vessels. pleas write as soon as convenient and let us know 
about this business. We will pay L. good wages if you let her 
come. I must now close. do not fail to write immediately. 


We remain yours with much respect, 
Lucena and D. D. Brockway. 


Tell John Sumner (his half brother) when you see him that 
I would be glad to hear from him but I have got sick of writing 
to him. I have written to him three times, and have received 
no answer. 


I received the Kalamazoo paper mailed Oct 5th, and hope we 
shall soon receive more as we are anxious to know who is 
President. We also received your kind letter mailed at the 
same time. If we write to often let us know and we will hold 
on a little, but we hope you will by no means hold on. 


D.D.B. 


The weather is very fine no ice in the Bay, no frost in the 
ground, but about six inches of snow. 


(And now we come to the half dozen letters written in 1845. The 
first is mailed in “Saut De Ste Marie, Mic. Postage 25cts.” It is a 
regular printed circle, and another letter in November bears the same 
stamp, but a little circular stamp for the postage, which is either 10, 
or 12, as are all of the others marked 10 with pen. But two are mailed 
in Detroit, and two in Green Bay, Wis. They wrote enough. This 
letter tells what they received. The claim was that they did not think 
letters would get through, but as they received so many it seems rather 
a flat excuse for laziness, and neglect. This was to the little sister 
Louisa. ) 
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Kewawenon, Mich. April 27th, 1845. 
My Dear Sister. 

I received your letter of Nov 15th the last day of January, 
but have neglected to answer it for several reasons. 1st Daniel 
has written two letters to Father one in Oct, and another in 
December, and I had written one to Lucy in January, and I 
have been waiting for an answer to some of them but I have 
given up almost all hopes of hearing from any of you again. 
But I am @truly thankful—that you have opened your 
generous heart enough to send me one letter, and I do hope 
you will continue to write often, and I can assure you that it 
would be a great benefit to you by so doing, and a great com: 
fort to me. I regret very much that I did not write more when 
I was young. If I had improved the opportunity which I then 
had I should have been far better off than I now am, but I 
was so full of mischief that I could not learn much. I do hope 
that you will try to get a passible education so you can know 
more than the rest of us. I do hope you will write once a 
month. the greatest trial I have with any of you is beeause 
you do not write more. two long long winters have passed 
since we have been here and no letters came from Kalamazoo 
but yours, and that was written in November. we had three 
mails from the Sault this winter, and six passed here from 
Green Bay to Copper Harbor, your letter came by Green Bay, 
though probably to the Sault first. Every mail I counted the 
weeks, and days, and almost the hours & minutes, to know 
how long it would be before we should hear from home, but to 
our astonishment we got nothing at all. (I have often heard 
of mothers intense disappointment when the first boat arrived 
in the spring and she had no word from home, but if I ever 
heard that she did not hear at all that year, I have forgotten it. 
There was no excuse for it. A. B. G.) 

May 7th. Yesterday a little before sunset I was looking 
out of the window when I saw a sail coming around the 
Pointe, about three miles off, and I went out and got upon the 
woodpile and I hallooed like a painter, but I could not raise 
any of the whites, because they thought it was the children, 
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but [ soon raised the Indians, and they began to halloo Nobby 
quan Nobby quan (vessel vessel) We were expecting it, but 
it caused as much excitement as it would below if the Presi- 
dent were passing through the country. It came and brought a 
letter from Father, dated March 17th, and we were happy to 
hear that you were all yet alive, but very sorry to hear of 
Lucy ill health, and I hope long before this reaches you, she 
will be restored to her usual good health. 

We are as well as usual. the childrens necks appear to well. 
Little Lucelias (Sally) mouth is pretty well and she does not 
complain of it at all. Charlottes ear is the same it has dis- 
charged over six monthes every day but she does not complain 
of it at all. We sent to Dr. Isaacs, of Copper Harbor, and we 
have just received some medicine for it. I am sorry Father 
did not mention it. I had forgotten to say that I syringed a 
bone out of her ear the 7th of last March. since that time it 
has not been so offensive. I think perhaps it may be a little 
better, but I do not know. (That ear continued to discharge 
until after I had graduated from the Medical school, when I 
treated it successfully, but that was nearly forty years later. 
A.B.G.) 

We had a very mild winter until the middle of March, after 
that it was more severe, and we have a cold backward spring, 
thus far. Daniel did not get permission to go below unless he 
could get back by the 6th of June, and that was impossible, 
so he gave that up of course. I think if it was not for 
the great body of water between us I should go down without 
fail, but I dislike the water so much, I cannot come unless you 
will come home with me. if you will please write me as soon as 
you receive this, & I will start we weep (very quick) at least 
I think so, for I want to see you all very much indeed. I can 
inaging in my own mind what you are all about. Father is 
fixing a little medicine, and talking very chipper, and probably 
by this time he is getting ready to go away. Mother is crawl- 
ing about, and trying to get dinner, washing some, perhaps 
making soap, & mending a little, and sometimes, as you say, 
is reading our old letters over, but I will try and send new ones 
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enough so she will not have to read old any more, providing 
she will do the same. Champlin and Daniel are plowing, 
Marcia is taking care of the little one, Lucy is on the bed & 
Mary Jane is carrying her some medicine. Nabby is probably 
taking care of her children, & today is going to Father’s, and 
as for you, I cannot tell what you are about but probably are 
puttering about something that is of not much consequence. 
The boys wanted to know whether there is good hunting here. 
it is not very good, very few deer, some beaver, martin, otter. 
This is the principle. No horses, no turkeys, no bees plenty . 
fish generally, but this winter the ice was so bad the indians 
could not set their nets, nor fish much through the ice, and 
they suffered a great deal on account of hunger. The trader 
got nothing last fall on account of the loss of the Astor. 
Daniel is very busy today and the vessel will leave soon if the 
wind is favorable. he says I must write a little for him to 
Father. He says he has some money on hand but he knows 
of no way to send you any, but William is coming on the next 
trip of the vessel, and the Capt. says he will be here he thinks 
by the 25th of this month, but perhaps not till the first of 
June. If there can be any way fixed either by sending money, 
or a check he will send you some, perhaps two hundred dollars 
I suppose he does not like to run too much risk in sending 
money so far if there is no way of sending it to you, he will 
send some by William when he goes to Conference. 

We have no money here, none of us at the Aunce it does not 
come this side of the Sault (Soo) D. will write at the next 
opportunity and let you know more about this matter Give 
my love to every body, and accept a great share for yourself. 
Louisa Harris. Lucena Brockway. 

Mary, (an indian woman) was here when I got your letter 
& she said I must give you her good love when I wrote to you, 
because you was so much like me. She is the best woman here, 
and she likes me pretty well so she likes you also. she wishes 
she could see my mother. she thinks mother is a first rate 
woman. 

Charlotte has been in a great stew to write a letter to Grand pa 
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& Grand ma, and Louisa, and all of you. I want you to come 
here next week, and see me and all of us. Charlotte. 

Please send the medicine as soon as convenient, for we need 
some very much. I could make my own Tincture but I cannot 
get any liquor in this country. we need some very much, 
sometimes. we have requested John Owen to pay charges, and 
forward a small box should there be one sent to his charge 
from Kalamazoo. 


(The following letter is written from Charleston, and in Charleston 
the place still remains, so the dividing of townships was over.) 


Charleston July 1st, 1845. 
Dear Children. 


I embrace this opportunity of letting you know that we are 
all in tolerable health at present. Lucy has a fine boy about 
three weeks old, and her health is improving. Bristols family 
is well, and it may be termed a time of general health. Lucenas 
letter of April 27th was gladly received. The dry weather in 
May has injured the spring crops, as well as wheat a little, 
but wheat in general is excellent. The frost has injured the 
fruit here, & in York State, and most of Ohio, as well as in 
many other states. Last year Champlin paid Dea. Stetson, I 
think, $125 in State warrents, & on the Ladd mortgage two 
hundred and fifty six dollars in warrents, I believe. & on the 
first of May last he paid on the Ladd mortgage he paid #100 
in good money. Shepherd who holds the mortgage was to have 
paid $200 dollars and the rest next fall. Money is so scarce 
we have failed of collecting it. It was almost impossible to 
collect any. We hope to get some after wheat harvest. I am so 
drove attending to the sick, that I cannot get time to visit 
those who owe me; and dun them. Deacon Stetson is crowd- 
ing, and Joe Miller says he has orders to enter up the mort- 
gage, unless he has $200. For the want of a few hundred 
dollars I fear we shall lose the farm. I have had no fears of 
that until lately. We have had strong hopes of getting money 
from the State for rail road damage, but at present the pros- 
pect is not very flattering. The first appraisal was $200, the 
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2nd was $350, the 3rd $60, and the 4th, and last is $100. they 
say they will force it through at all hazards with a threat from 
their Lawyer, the Detroit Attorney, if I attempt to molest 
them he would put me in jail. this he repeated again, and 
again in this house last thursday. Our damage is prised by 
men in general from $500 to a $1000, and some have put it at 
$1200. If we could get 3 or 400 dollars to satisfy Stetson and 
Shepherd we should not be under the necessity of complying 
with their unrighteous demands. they have been to T. P. 
Sheldon, who holds the Ladd mortgage, and offered the money 
for it, & he would not take it. I consider the officers who have 
charge of this business a set of blacklegs and scoundrels just 
fit to carry sheeps guts to bear. The contractors were under 
obligations to have the railroad ready for the iron, by today. 
From 4/5 to 9/10 of it is ready for the irons, but there is not a 
steel laid on our lands, nor on Henrys. And as far as we are 
concerned, without an honerable settlement, there will not be, 
their threats to the contrary, notwithstanding. I have the 
old horse, 8 yoke of oxen, 1 five year old steer, 4 three year olds, 
2 two year olds, 2 yearlings, 8 cows and seven calves, besides 
20 old hogs, & 13 pigs, & 50 sheep, and nearly $1000 due. 
Champlin has now 293 acres of land here, 200 beyond Augusta, 
& 50 near Flints making in all 573. He owes $140 for the Com- 
stock portion. (Champlin was his oldest son:) I have probably 
demands for doctering against 500 people almost all of the 
small debts, 50 cents, $1.00 & $2.00 &c, If I had time to I could 
collect a good deal, specially if I had gone in season, but their 
grain is gone, and money too. People abundantly able, have 
owed me for over three years. In the Cooley neighborhood they 
owe me about $50, and some 2 and some 3 or four years, and 
I have not had time to visit and dun them for eight months. 
If I could get money to get me a stock of medicines I could 
leave home and make $100 per month, and get my pay in cash. 
In hope of a settlement with the State to take place soon it has 
kept me about home for the last two years. I understood you 
to say that you could or would help Champlin to some money, 
say from 3 to $500. We have not urged you to do so, for the 
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reason that we expected to get a settlement with the State, 
& in that case we should not need it. We have merely asked 
(that is a new word to me, A.B.G.) for fear we might be dis- 
appointed. But now we absolutely want it, & know not how 
we can get along without it. If you can help us now, we beg 
of you to do it, and let us know. You shall be well paid, and if 
you want it, well secured. 
I really hope you will come down to see us as soon as possible. 
For all the silver and gold in the world, with all the copper in 
your country I would not swap situations,‘and go to the wilder- 
ness where you are. As we have but one life to live I choose 
to live where I can enjoy it. I have forgotten the barrel of 
White fish you spoke of, and I should be very thankful for the 
same. As soon as I can get money to procure medicine, I shall 
make a quantity, and will send you some accordingly, & direct 
it to John Owen, Detroit. I think I shall do it soon. 
I was at Otsego a few weeks ago, and saw Mr. Pierce. his 
health is not good. Mr. Sumner lost a child last 
summer, I heard. I think they are now well. Batch likewise. 
Mumford Eldred has moved to Gull Mills, has a store there, 
rebuilt the sawmill, and rented a building for a wooling fac- 
tory. The village is thriving. Mumford run for Supervisor 
against George Thomas, & got licked. I serve as assessor this 
year, the only Whig elected in town. 
Please write as soon as you can, and let us know what to 
depend on. 

Yours Truly: 
D. D. Brockway. James Harris. 
Lucena Brockway. 

(This letter will suggest the reason, why my father died compari- 
tively a poor man., His purse and his house, were always open, and 
mother was no better, though she worried a trifle more about it. His 
people were alway making visits of a year or two in length, though I 
do not know that they ever asked for money, there are many visible 
evidences that they got it, either directly, or indirectly. Nor was it 
the family only. Any hard luck story was enough for either of them. 


They were truly the Dad and Mam of the country, as they were called 
from the beginning of their building their first house there. 
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About the trouble with the Railroad, a letter already published, from 
Louisa, says one barn had been moved (April, 1846) and the other 
would be as soon as the ground was dry enough. The house however 
was not moved when I was there probably in 1855, or 1856. I have a 
vivid recollection of the corner of the house almost against the rail- 
road, and myself standing against the corner as a train came by. The 
wind from it nearly took me off my feet, but my mother’s hand grasped 
me just in time to save me from being swept away by it. The damage 
was a great deal at that time, to have to move three buildings, and 
Louisa says they received no damages. The previous letters, from 
New York gave gloomy accounts of the land conditions. There were 
mortgages everywhere. I have more sympathy for them all than I once 
had. The pioneers were certainly “tough” to stand the malaria and 
the mortgages.) } 


Ance, Mich. July 14th 1845 
Dear Father. 

Having a few minutes to write, I gladly embrace the oppor- 
tunity. We are in comfortable health ourselves, but Sarah 
Lucelia has been quite sick, and the children have all got sore 
eyes. I would just say Mr Carrier & wife, the Government 
Farmer have gone below. Mrs C’s health is poor. She has 
gone to get help if possible. I have tried to have them go to 
your house, but they are not acquainted with you, nor with 
your practice, but they said I might write as many letters of 
introduction as I was a mind to. Mr. C. thought very probable 
he might go there, & I think he will. Now if you can help her 
please tell him so, mildly. do not ‘brag too much, for that 
would frighten them. but tell him candidly what you think 
you can do, and what you cannot do. They are so strictly 
pious that they would not like to run any practice down. They 
are nice people, and we love and respect them, and I cannot 
bear the thought of having them go to an apothecary. I have 
told them I knew you could help her. She is very nervous., 
She has never been sick before, or at least very little. Now 
Louisa, if they should come there, you must flax about, and 
have things straight, have their meals regular, for they are 
very particular. I think I have written enough on this subject. 
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I received Louisas letter last Thursday, and was happy to hear 
that you were so prompt to answer my letter, and I hope you 
will continue to do so. I was surprised to hear that Lucy had 
a son. Henry must have on his highheeled shoes about these 
days. We have had gentlemen from all parts of the United 
States this summer, for a week past we have been thronged 
with company, some from Baltimore, New York City, Pennsyl- 
vania, new Haven, Ct. Our Indian Agent is here & Wm. 
Brockway, and others. They are to leave in an hour or such 
a matter. Wm. only got here yesterday, I am pretty much 
tired out waiting on them. Our Agent appears to be satisfied 
with the Government men, but he is a Loco, & a catholic, and 
under the present administration I think they are likely to be 
removed any time. please write as soon as you receive this. 


Yours in Haste, 
L. Brockway. 


Mr. C. T. Carrier, the government farmer, has left this place. 
He is now at the Sault waiting my brothers return. When he 
left he talked of going to your place, and when my brother 
gets there he will be able to ascertain whether he goes or not. 
If he does, I think I will send you two hundred dollars by 
him, providing my brother does not go down soon. if he does 
he will attend to the business. If Mr. C. should take the money 
I shall trust to yourselves for the security, but I would not 
like to let that amount of money go to my best friend without 
good security. If there is no encumbrance on Champlins 
Augusta place I should be willing to take a mortgage on it 
two hundred is not all the money I have, but it is all I feel 
at liberty to spare at this time. 


I am as ever yours in love and respect, 
D. D. Brockway. 


Detroit, Sept. 5th, 1845. 
Dear Sir. 
I am now in this city, and shall remain 
here until Friday morning next. I think I shall not be able 
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to be at Kalamazoo this fall. Daniel requested me to let you 
have 200 dollars, and take security for the same. Now if you 
can be here the fore part of next week with such security as he 
has mentioned, recorded, &c I can let you have the money on 
his account. 
I am yours, &c. 
W. H. Brockway. 


I am inserting here a letter from the Carriers, the only one I have 
found, though mother continued a correspondence with Mrs Carrier 
as long as Mrs C. lived. They were Michigan people, and I will include 
a few lines concerning them. Mrs. Carrier returned to the Lake and 
visited us, sometime in the 80’s. They meant a great deal while they 
were at L’Anse.) 


(Allegany Mission,) Cold Springs, 
Catta raugus County, N. Y. 
P. O. Address Jan 7th 1847. 


Randolph, 
Catt. Co. 
N. Y. 


Dear Bro. Brockway. 


Your kind letter of last Autumn I received 20th Nov. con- 
taining $20. It was just in time, I assure you, but I hope 
Dear bro, that you will no more distress yourself, as I fear you 
have already done. Mr Beedon, will no doubt, if honest, pay 
for the house, but do not send me any more funds from your 
own pocket, without present security. You have already done 
far more than you ought, & neither can I learn that you have 
taken any thing for pay. 

I opened one of your letters this morning, and found the fol- 
lowing “Peter Jones has only paid me five dollars for the calf, 
I fear that I shall never get the other dollar. This letter 30th 
Oct, 1845, and I believe is. the only intelligence I have ever 
received concerning the calf, until your last in which you 
suppose your brother Wm. has paid it over to me. I am very 
positive that this is not the case—but don’t you ever send 
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from your own pocket again. If you ever see Bro. Wm. you 
might suggest that I do not recollect that he paid me any thing 
on the calf. As I say above, I recollect nothing but what you 
wrote me in Oct. If Bro. Wm. is pretty sure, I will never say 
any thing more about that. 

I came to this place 5th Nov. expect to stay 1 year certainly. 
I am 50 miles from Evans, & from Pittsburgh 136 miles. We 
correspond with your brother Alonzo regularly every alternate 
month. Call our little boy from him, Alonzo Burritt C. so you 
see we have the “Druggist,” and the “Learned Blacksmith” in 
our family, as our constant guests. The little fellow grows 
finely. We are all as well as usual. Wife gains, if at all, but 
slowly. Cordera J. attends school regularly. Learns very fast. 
She likes the Indian children very much. Little Cardino (am 
not sure of the last letter) Delai is sitting on the floor chatter- 
ing like a blackbird. 

The Indians among whom we are, differ from the Chippeway 
in their dialect, altogether. The only resemblance which I have 
found is in their speaking “Yes”. Of course their language 
differs as much from Chippeway as that does from English, or 
French. This is but a part of the Seneca Tribe, and is located 
on the Allegany River, a branch of which runs down into 
Pennsylvania. The Res-vtn (Reservation) is 45 miles long, 
including both branches, & one mile wide, making 45 square 
miles. Upon the Res. are 800 souls a part of which live on 
both sides of the River. Up the River, 10 miles, is another 
Station. My business is to catechize, and teach them. I have 
two singing schools, weekly. They are many of them quite 
intelligent, and can talk pretty good english. Our school is 
taught by a female, and has been for three years. The scholars 
are advancing rapidly, and the school will compare well with 
white schools. We have more drunkards than there were at 
L’Anse. The Rafting of lumber is the source of a great many 
evils. We dont saw our lumber with a Pitt saw. White in- 
habitants are settled in all along upon the margins of the Reser- 
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vation. A Grist Mill 2 miles from us. Saw mills plenty on the 
River, and small streams. 


Jany 20th 1847. Little did I think on rec-y your last, that I 
should so long delay answering you. But the duties devolving 
upon our new field of labor, are quite new, and altogether 
complex. We have a young lady in our family, who does our 
housework, and studies some. Our youngest is very worri- 
some, being afflicted with a bad humor. So that the three chil- 
dren are enough for my wife to care for, after doing all the 
sewing. We now intend to leave tomorrow for Evans for sup- 
plies, to visit, & for medical aid. Our baby is named Alonzo 
Burritt, weighs at six months 22Lbs avoirdupois. We are 
136 miles from Alonzo. Just rec-d a letter from him. He 
appears to be happy. Says he hopes to visit his mother next 
spring, and perhaps will call on us. Means to keep his feet 
shod with the preparation of the Gospel of Peace. This, Dear 
Brother, is worth really more incomparably than all the rest 
of life. Hope you, & your Dear Wife share largely in this. 
There is great danger of neglecting the all important work of 
making our peace, calling, & election sure. It is now a long 
time since I have heard of your spiritual state. You recollect 
those precious seasons we enjoyed together at L’Anse in 
Christian fellowship. Let not then your good be evil spoken 
of. I hope, also, Dear Bro. that you will not suffer the cause 
of Christ to suffer on your account. “Let your light so shine 
before men, that others may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in Heaven.” 

Our example will (in eternity) all be canvassed, the good 
we have done, with that we might have done—on the one 
hand,—and on the other all the positive evil done by us,—all 
will be reviewed in that day. Oh then! suffer not your affec- 
tions to be glued to the world, but live “like a ship at sea, 
while in, above the world.” I hope you will not compel the 
Lord to deal with you and yours, as he did with those poor 
mariners, and Jonah while the latter was down in the ship 
asleep. 
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Surely there is a warfare to be waged with sin, and sure 

it is that we may not expect to vanquish the enemy with our 
backs turned toward them. Let us then fearlessly face every 
foe, remembering that those who are wounded in the back are 
not to be accounted good soldiers. es, 
Were it not that I feel particularly solicitous for my own Bro. 
Daniel, I should like to speak a word to his wife, but Bro. I 
will request you to act as my epistle to her, “known and read 
of all men.” Oh! on the rock bound coast who will be a moral 
—LIGHT HOUSE. If thine eye be single thy whole body 
shall be full of light. 
We received a few days since a letter from Mrs. Johnson, who 
was in Willington. She feels deeply the loss of her husband, 
& all her afflictions appear to concentrate upon her, to humble 
her soul. I trust they may work out for her a far more eternal 
weight of Glory. 


My dear Mrs. Brockway. 

Mr. C. desires me to add a few words. I wish I had time 
to say more. We are again on Mission ground, which you 
well know is the desire of our hearts. We have the language 
all to learn over. The Seneca is much more difficult to acquire 
than the Ogibwa, owing in part to the many gutteral sounds. 
The little ones are pretty well excepting the baby, & I think 
he would be a first rate boy if it were not for an irruption 
which has troubled us all for a long time. I am afraid it is 
“Seven year itch.” We have been doctering ever since we 
came to Allegan, and are no better, but rather worse, & we 
are planning to start in the morning to go in search of a 
remedy, and go even to Buffalo, (a distance of seventy miles) 
if necessary. We are obliged to go on wheels, as we have but 
little sleighing as yet. I do hope to be able to write you a 
long letter if I live to return, hoping in the meantime to hear 
from you. I hoped that I might hear that my dear Mrs 
Brockway had found her Savior. Surely that would afford 
me the greatest joy. 
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Kiss the dear children for us all, and do not let them forget 
us. Cordera Jane often, yes often speaks of you all. She at- 
tends school and learns fast. 
Please Direct 
Randolph, 
Cataraugus Co. 
N. Y. 
Your constant friend, 
S. A. B. Carrier. 


(Mother never joined any church. She was not demonstrative 
nor especially emotional, but a great respecter of religion. Father 
joined the Church at Kewaewenon, but his: feelings lay very deep, 
and he never spoke about them. He could not have written to any 
one as they wrote to him, nor done any sort of exhorting. It would 
have been quite out of character. He considered it none of his busi- 
ness, and a liberty he would not have dreamed of taking with any 
one, to try to pry into their inner life. His spiritual life was some- 
thing he did not talk about to any one, but this incident will show 
its character. One day in the Seventies I rode in the stage just behind 
old Alex Johnson, a character, and an “Old Timer” known to all the 
Copper Country “Old Timers.” He was dilating on profanity, being 
proficient in that line himself, and he capped his remarks by saying 
that of all the swearers he ever had heard Dad Brockway could beat 
the whole. I said nothing, but as I was past twenty, and never had 
known my father to indulge in any more than a mild New England 
“dum it,” and then only under great irritation, I thought Alex J. de- 
serving of the Greatest Liars greatest medal. I spoke of it at home, 
and my father smiled a little, and said “I certainly could swear, at 
one time.” Then he added, “One day when I was plowing, the plow 
caught, and the handle struck me in the ribs, an awful whack, and 
I swore a-blue streak. After I cooled down a little I sat down on the 
plow handles to think it over, and of the utter folly of it. I never 
swore again.” : 

“Yes,” cried mother, “you did.” 

“When was that?” he asked. 

“When you were milking, and the cow kicked you over, and spilled 
all the milk.” 


“Well,” he laughed, “I was justified that time, if I ever was.” 

Self discipline was his religion, but he never spoke of it, nor preached 
it either to, or at others. He took rebukes without resentment, or 
retort. 
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The Carriers left the Lake but their friendship for my people lasted 
as long as they lived. She visited us sometime in the Highties. She 
was about mother’s age, and lived nearly as long. When they left 
Allegany he helped to establish a Christian Colony and Home which 
was located somewhere in the Grand Traverse region. When the Civil 
War came on, he enlisted, though I do not know in what capacity, and 
died in a hospital in Alexandria, in 1864. In the meantime she had 
moved to Benzonia, Benzie Co. where she raised her family of six 
children. So they pass from this story, and we get back to 1845, and 
the letters of that year. 


L’Aunce Mich. October 26th, 1845. 


My own Dear Mother. 

As Navigation is about to close, I thought I would write 
a few lines to let you know how we are getting along, and that 
we are so comfortable as to be about, though Sarah Lucelia 
is not very well. she is teething. she has been quite poorly 
two months past until last week she began to be better, but 
night before last she had a very sick night, but today is playing 
about the house a little. My health through the summer has 
been quite poor, but since cool weather commenced, U have 
been better. I think if I did not have to work beyond my 
strength I should be pretty well. But we have had a great 
deal of company this summer. It has been mostly city gentle- 
men from all parts of the United States. this together with 
my own family has kept me pretty well drilled out all the 
time. As for Charlotte and Delia, they are pretty well, but 
full of mischief. Charlotte had another small bone come out of 
her ear two weeks ago today. We have had no vessel here 
this fall, but have been lookin for one three or four weeks, 
but expect one now this week. Dr. Houghton has been sur- 
veying this County, with about forty men this season. He 
left here about four weeks ago, for Copper Harbor and Eagle 
River, and He expected to be back in about two weeks, but 
day before yesterday, to our great surprise, news came, that 
he, and two of his men, (half breeds) were drowned on the 
night of the 13th, near Eagle River, two men saved. There 
was a dreadful gale all of a sudden, and a large wave turned 
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the boat over, and the next one turned it back again, and the 
third broke it in two, and then the doctor washed off. His 
body had not been found some days after. 

His loss will be ceeply felt in Detroit where he belongs, he 
has left a wife and two children, Daughters. He was Proffessor 
of the Geological Society in Ann Arbor. This is the first acci- 
dent that has happened since we have been on Lake Superior, 
with the exception of the Astor, then there were no lives lost. 

(Mother told me that Dr. Houghton ate his last meal under a roof, 
at their house; that he hardly spoke, and was very busy with his notes, 
and left in his boat as soon as he had finished eating —A. B. G.) 

I have thought if we were all alive and well I should go 
home another summer, but I do not say. I do not hardly 
believe I should dare undertake it, when I come to consider it, 
at any rate you need not look for me at all. I think there is 
nothing but sickness, and the water that will keep me here, 
but the little word water, is a great word with me. 

I wrote to Mr. Loomis girls last winter, but have not yet 
received an answer, But Nelson Meachem seeing the letter, 
wrote me a long letter, the first of July, & received it last 
month. (This from York State.) He said Abagail Loomis had 
been dead two years, & said Parthena would give me the par- 
ticulars of her death in a few days. Also that old Mr. Town 
was dead, and Rufus Towns oldest daughter was not expected 
to live. Alfred and Edward stayed at his house the night 
he wrote the letter. Nelson served his time out at the Sault, 
then came here, & went through to the Missippi, and then 
round to Chicago, and Green Bay, and then home. Married 
the next spring at Cedarville, and still lives there. has two 
children four and six years old. 

Now how do you all get along. How is Lucy and Nabby, 
and how much wool have you worked this year. Have you made 
your carpet yet, and what are you all doing. I have made 
out to quilt three quilts this fall, and would have made several 
more, if I had had time. I mean to cut rags enough this win- 
ter to make me a carpet, as I believe I have enough on hand, 
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but I do not know how I shall succeed, for it takes all the 
time to do what sewing I am obliged to do, besides my house 
work, and since I commenced this letter Daniel has hired a 
man for the winter, so that will keep me trudging about the 
house. Daniel has raised about three hundred bushels of Po- 
tatoes, 60 ruta bega, 90 bushels flat turnips, are worth 4/— 
potatoes 6/. If the vessel comes so he can, he will send a lot 
of them to the Harbor. He says he means to raise a thousand 
bushels of vegetables another season, if nothing happens (per- 
haps not) but I suppose he will raise all he can. The man 
he has hired is one of Dr. Houghtons men, belongs somewhere 
near Detroit. Daniel says if matters remain as they are he 
thinks he will write when the vessel comes. Alonzo, Daniels 
brother, was Daniels helper until last June, he was appointed 
Govt Blacksmith at the Sault. We have just got word that 
he is turned out of office. He was appointed just before Stuart 
was turned out, and Richmond, the Locofoco came in, and as 
yet there is no helper here, neither any Farmer yet. Daniel 
has had to do his work alone, and the farmers besides, and 
we are pretty much expecting a new recruit of Govt men, 
(Locos) & catholics on the vessel. if so we will write and let 
you know. If not Daniel will if he has time. If we are all 
shipped, I do not know what we shall do. We may go below, 
and we may stay here, or we may go to Copper Harbor. But 
if things remain as they are now, Daniel thinks he shall go to 
Galesburgh next summer. We are halting between two 
opinions, and shall be until we hear from below. I hope you 
will write often this winter so when we get mail we can hear 
from home. I want Lucy, & Nabby, & Louisa, & Marcia to 
write, also. I suppose Champlin never will write. I think 
it would be well if he would write more. Tell Daniel to give 
us a letter, & let us see some of his penmanship. & all the 
rest of you write often. Give our love to Father, and all the - 
sisters, and brothers, and cousins, and children, & all others 
that inquire after us, and keep a great share to yourself. 
From your affectionate Daughter Lucena Brockway. 
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P.S. By the way, I want you to write what year you and 
Father was born, as I have forgotten your age. 

I want Louisa to write about the fashions &c &c. Write often, 
if you dont I ll never come home. This starts for the Harbor 
this morning, 27th. 


(But it was mailed at the Sault. They do not mention it but I am 
certain that John Beedon came there that fall as Farmer, and remained 
there for some years. He probably arrived on the vessel mother was 
expecting, late in Oct. The next is the last letter of 1845, and the 
last from Kewaewenon, or L’Anse. 


Anse Station, Lake Superior, 
Dec 18th 1845. 
Dear Friends. 

As our first mail which is carried by land from Copper Har- 
bor to Green Bay is expected to leave here in the course of a 
day or two, I gladly embrace this opportunity of writing to — 
you, for the purpose of letting you know that we are all as 
well as usual, and that we are still situated as we was when 
we last wrote to you. We received a letter a few days since 
from Mother and Louisa, which brought the news of the ill 
health of Mother, and Marcia, and also of the death of the 
little girl. It is of course a heavy stroke to Champlin and 
Marcia, and we feel to sumpathize with them in their affliction. 
The weather this winter is rather colder than it has been either 
of the other winters we have been here, but it is not colder 
than I have often seen it below. I keep a hired man this 
winter, and he is now engaged in chopping a fallow. I intend 
to clear about eight acres in the spring. It is my intention 
to plant about five acres to potatoes, and the balance to oats. 
I have an acre and a half of old ground which I shall sow to 
Ruta Bagas. If I find as good market for vegetables next 
fall as I did this fall I think that I shall make some money 
out of them. It is my intention to visit you next season and 
shall do it without fail unless something turns up that I do 
not now expect. The march of improvement is still going on in 
this country. There is now a man here with seven hands, to 
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work at building a saw mill about three miles from this place. 
He has all of his irons, and says that he shall have it in 
operation by the first of May. There has been some valuable 
discoveries made in the mineral district the past season. We 
have now nine vessels, and a Propeller on this Lake, and fine 
steamboat (the Julia Palmer) is now lying at the Sault, 
which is to be drawn over the Portage so as to be ready to 
run early in the spring. So you see that we shall have all 
the facilities for traveling that our new country demands. 
The probability is that there will be an appropriation made 
soon for the building of a ship canal around the Sault Ste 
Marie falls, and when that is done, this country will no doubt 
settle very fast., and we are expecting to have a good many 
settlers near us in the course of the next season. Louisa says 
that you are getting very well with your money matters at 
_ present, as the creditors do not show a disposition to crowd 
at present. I have now got some money on hand that I should 
be happy to accommodate you with, but it is not possible for 
me to get it to you. If I live to see you I shall in all probabil- 
ity be able to render you the assistance which you ask for. I 
have gained money the past season aside from my annuity 
(salary) by way of trade, and hard work, to the amount of 
three hundred dollars. I must try and make some more before 
another year goes around. [I shall try and get out 4n hundred 
cords of steam bote wood this winter. It will probably be 
worth at least, $2 per cord, and perhaps more. I hope that 
you will not forget to write as soon as you receive this, and 
direct your communication to the care of the Postmaster at 
Green Bay, so that we may hear from you again before naviga- 
tion opens in the Spring. 

We have had no communication from below since election, so 
that we do not even know who is Governor. Will you please 
inform us. A few papers would not come amiss. If you 
should happen to see John Sumner pleas tell him that I should 
be very glad to hear from him by way of a letter, but that I 
have long since given up ever receiving a line from his hand, 
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as I have written to him as many as three or four times, and 
none of mine have ever been answered. Lucena says that she 
would be glad to write some here, but she has not time. give 
our respecte to all inquiring friends. 

We are as ever yours in love, 
TO James Harris. . D. D. Brockway. 


(There is in addition a little scrap of paper on one side of which is 
written a note to my father from Father Baraga, a priest greatly 
beloved in that country by Protestants and Catholics alike. The writ- 
ing is as clear and even as was his own disposition.) 


D. D. Brockway, Esq. 
Sir. . 
Benjamin Cloutier requests you to speak for him to Dr. 
Pettit in regard to his payment for lodging and boarding of 
one of the Doctor’s men. $4.50cts. 
Respecty Yours. 
Frederick Baraga. 


April ist 1846. 


On the other side is written 


L’Anse April Ist 1846. 
Received payment in full on the within, by the hand of 
D. D. Brockway. 
Benj. Cloutier 
x 
his mark. 


(Evidently father had paid from his own pocket, as the man must 
have come across, or around the Bay, though possibly Dr. Pettit was 
there at the time. In April that was not probable. The only Dr. 
Pettit of whom I know anything was connected with the mines over 
on the Point, and lived in Pittsburgh. I never heard that Dr. Pettit 
passed a winter on the Lake. 

And this closes all I have regarding the life among the Indians. The 
Loco Focos held the “Big Stick,” and all the Government men lost 
their places in the spring. Probably the ousting occurred with the 
arrival of the first boat in the spring, or by the last Mail in the winter, 
for they left L’Anse May Ist, for Copper Harbor, camped that night 
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across the Bay somewhere, rounded Keweenaw Point on the 2nd (my 
father’s thirtieth year was completed that day), camped at Horse Shoe 
Harbor the second night, and reached Copper Harbor on the third. 
Mother was twenty-nine years old on the 5th. They immediately be- 
came the “Dad” and “Mam” of the whole country. 

















SoME PIONEERS OF MICHIGAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


By Frep DustTIn 
SAGINAW 


N the annual report of the Geological Survey of Michigan 
| for 1911, Harlan I. Smith published a bibliography of the 
archaeology of Michigan covering fourteen pages, most of the 
titles referring to brief accounts in various publications of 
sites, mounds, or other evidences of prehistoric culture. 

In this list are found a few outstanding names such as 
Charlevoix, Schoolcraft, Abbott, and Beauchamp, but the con- 
tributions of these writers were small, and in general it may 
be said that up to the date of the publication cited, there were 
only two or three persons widely known in the field of 
archaeological research whose work in this State was rela- 
tively extensive or important, while the observations of some 
of the “lesser lights” were of great interest and value. 

The term “pioneer,” one who goes in advance, bears the same 
relation to archaeology that it does to the settlers of a coun- 
try: I have therefore used this designation to call attention 
to those who have made original surveys and studies of the 
numerous Indian remains of our State. In this connection it 
must be remembered that pioneering is still going ou, and from 
time to time, new finds of interest are reported, new names 
added to the list of those who have gone before. An out- 
standing pioneer of Michigan archaeology is Dr. Wilbert B. 
Hinsdale, upon whom, in recognition of his work in this line, 
the University of Michigan in 1934 honored itself by conferring 
the degree of Master of Arts. 

As this paper is not an exhaustive study, I shall not attempt 
to speak of all who have made valuable contributions to our 
prehistory, but will confine myself to a few of those who have 
carried on original investigations and reported on them. 


Paper read before gman of Anthropology, Mich. Acad. of Science, Arts and 
Letters, March 8, 1935 

18mith, Harlan | Memoranda Toward a Bibliography of the Archaeology of 
Michigan, Michigan "Geological and Biological Survey, Publication 10, Biological 
Series $8. (1911): 167. 1912. 
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Nearly a hundred years ago two men, William R. McCor- 
mick and Bela Hubbard, were in the days of their youth: the 
first, a pioneer and long a resident of the Saginaw Valley; the 
second, a resident of Detroit. Both were intelligent, observant 
and much interested in the remains of those who preceded 
us in the land. Hubbard, through his connection with various 
public surveys, was able to cover a wide field, while McCor- 
mick, more circumscribed, limited his reports to that region 
known as the Saginaw Valley. His published papers are 
mostly to be found in the Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Collections,? while those of Hubbard were reprinted in a book® 
the first edition of which appeared in 1887. 

In 1847 Dr. Charles T. Jackson, a geologist appointed to 
make a survey of the Upper Peninsula and Isle Royale began 
his work. He was an accurate, pains-taking scientist, and 
made some study of the ancient copper mines of those locali- 
ties. His report, including papers, maps and some of the illus- 
trations was published in 1849*. Among his assistants were 
two young men employed as geologists, J. W. Foster and J. 
D. Whitney, and after Jackson’s resignation, owing it was 
said, to jealousy and politics, they were continued by the 
authorities in Washington, in charge of the survey. In their 
report® they embodied much that should have properly ap- 
peared in that of Jackson; even illustrations were used that 
were made under the latter’s personal directions, but did not 
appear in his report at all. Foster evidently wrote most of 
the joint report, and had considerable to say about the pre- 
historic copper mining of both Isle Royale and the Upper 
Peninsula; but owing to the conditions above noted, it is 
impossible to separate his own observations from those really 
belonging to Jackson. Foster later published a book, “Pre- 
historic Races of the United States,”® much of which was 


2McCormick, W. K., “M ds Foy Mound Builders of the Saginaw Valley,” 
Mich. Pioneer Colls., 4 (1883) 279-283. 

sHubbard, Bela, Memorials of a Half-Century, (N. Y., 1887), 201-239. 

*Jackson, Chas. T., Published in 1849 as Executive Document No. 5, S1st 
Congress, 1st Session, House of Representatives. 

Foster, J. W., and Whitney, J. D., Report on the Geology and Topography 
of the Lake Superior Land District, Part II, p. 97. 

6(First published in 1873) Sixth’ edition, ‘Chicago and London, 1887. 
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speculative; he also advanced some fantastic theories concern- 
ing “the mound builders,” while his chapter on ancient mining 
contained a reprint of much that appeared in the “Report.” 

In 1863 a detailed study of the prehistoric copper mines of 
the Upper Peninsula was published by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, the results of a careful survey by Charles Whittlesey,’ 
and was a notable contribution to the literature of the subject. 

Ten years later Henry Gilman® describes some copper mines 
in Keweenaw County. Smith lists eight titles by Gilman cov- 
ering many items of Michigan archaeology. He seems to have 
been a careful observer and showed a deep interest in the 
subject. He visited Isle Royale, and my own notes on certain 
localities upon which he reported verify the accuracy of his 
descriptions, although perhaps some of his conclusions were 
wrong. 

In 1875 W. L. Coffinberry and E. A. Strong described certain 
mounds in Kent County.® The Coffinberry manuscripts, which 
I saw some years ago in Dr. Hinsdale’s office, are of great im- 
portance and should be published. 

For the following decade, possibly the most interesting 
report, although very brief, was that by M. L. Leach, a 
physician of Traverse City, on the earthworks of Ogemaw 
County.’° Considering the fact that the features be described 
were on timbered land, and that he only spent two days or less 
in examining them, his descriptions were remarkably good, 
for he did not have the instruments necessary for an accurate 
survey. A year later he reported on mounds in Shiawassee 
and Clinton counties. 

I now come to the work of an archaeologist to whom we all 
bow, HARLAN I. SMITH. As a boy he became interested in 
Indian artifacts, and began collecting. From collecting he 
advanced to making field studies, describing various remains, 


tWhittlesey, Charles, Ancient Mining on the Shores of Lake Superior, Smith- 
sonian Contributions to Knowledge, 155. 1863. 

8Gilman, Henry, Appleton’s Journal, Pte X, 1873, p. 173. 

*Coffinberry, W. L., and Strong, E. ,, Proceedings of the Amer. Asso. for the 
Advancement of Science, Vol. XXIV, i875, pp. 293-297. 

Leach, M. L., Ancient Forts in Ogemaw County, ichigeii Smithsonian In- 
stitution Report. for 1884. pp. 849 
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and collecting folk-lore tales of the Indians as well as relics. 
His father had desired him to become a lawyer, but his tastes 
and inclinations were in other directions. While a student at 
the University of Michigan, he did much to arouse interest in 
Michigan archaeology. His collections grew, and his ability 
and knowledge were in demand while the number of his pub- 
lished papers rapidly increased, of which his Michigan titles 
will be found in his bibliography. Archaeologically speaking, 
he was one of the three men who put Michigan on the map 
(the others being Wilbert B. Hinsdale and Edward J. Stevens) 
and so far as I know, the first to make a systematic study of 
the primitive cultures of the Lower Peninsula. In time he 
was called to the Victoria Memorial Museum at Ottawa, 
Canada, and has been in charge of important expeditions of 
archaeological research, particularly in Western Canada. His 
reports and publications are not only many, but of high value; 
Michigan’s loss has been our neighboring country’s gain. A 
few years ago his alma mater, in recognition of his work, 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of Master of Arts. 

It now remains for me to speak of those two men who for 
many months were very closely associated in the most im- 
portant archaeological work yet undertaken in Michigan, Ed- 
ward J. Stevens and Dr. W. B. Hinsdale. To go back to 
some events of the past few years, I can do no better than to 
quote passages from a letter received from Mr. Stevens about 
a year ago, in which he says: “In regard to the organization 
of the Michigan State Archaeological Society . . . it was 
a kind of evolution. In the latter part of 1922 Dr. Hinsdale’s 
efforts were brought to my attention by a news item, and I 
wrote him in the early part of December of that year offering 
any assistance in any way that I could be of help. The germ 
of the Society was probably planted in a statement that he 
made in a letter to me dated Jan. 5, 1923, in which he said: 
‘The subject of prehistoric commerce of itself is fascinating. 
Some one, some time, will probably be able to indicate the lines 
of migration into and out of Michigan, the same as Mr. A. C. 
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Parker has done with reference to the Iroquois and other 
tribes of New York.’ The idea fascinated me, and it occurred 
to my mind that the Indian trails and waterways was the 
solution, and as I had several years previously made a rough 
map of Kalamazoo County showing the archaeological data 
obtained from the U. S. Survey Note Books of this county, I 
dug it up and made a tracing of the same. 

“In Jan. 1923 I sent him the names of several editors, who 
were friends of mine, requesting him to send them ‘copy’ of 
what he was trying to do. The local paper, the Kalamazoo 
Gazette, carried this information and I immediately heard 
from several gentlemen in this vicinity. 

“On Jan. 15, 1923, he acknowledged receipt of the map and 
said: ‘I cannot tell you how much I appreciate your assist- 
ance. The chart of your county must certainly consumed [sic.] 
a great deal of time and I shall use it as a model for what can 
be done because it has been done to encourage others in help- 
ing to make it as complete as possible for the whole State. J 
look forward to a time when we may be able to publish an 
atlas based on these plans,’ 

“In March, 1923, I wrote Dr. Hinsdale and suggested that 
we start a State Society and volunteered to do the correspond- 
ence. On March 21, 1923, he wrote me and said: ‘Your inter- 
esting note about starting a state society received and perused 
with usual interest’ 

“IT went to Ann Arbor and met Dr. Hinsdale and he called in 
Dr. Ruthven; we discussed the whole matter and decided to 
start something. Dr. Hinsdale got out a form letter 
and I wrote to some two hundred persons . . . and it was 
decided to call a meeting at Lansing . . . which was held 
Thursday, January 17, 1924.” 

From this letter it will be seen that Mr. Stevens was keenly 
alive to the value of a society which would bring together those 
of our State who were interested in archaeology. He had re- 
ceived college training, and although not a graduate, was one 
of those men to whom schools and colleges alone merely fur- 
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nish a few working tools; his own brain is the Great Imple- 
ment. 

Stevens’ great skill as a topographer, surveyor and cartogra- 
pher, together with his quickness of understanding and keen 
insight, made him not only a valuable craftsman, but a high- 
grade research worker as well. The conception of an archae- 
ological atlas which had taken form in Dr. Hinsdale’s mind, 
was made possible in its intricate execution, not only by the 
study, research and supervision by him, but by the research 
and remarkable ability with the drafting pen by Stevens. More 
than once during the progress of the work, during my visits 
to Ann Arbor, I found Mr. Stevens working all day Sunday 
and often as long as daylight lasted other days. That his © 
name was not on the title-page of the Archaeological Atlas of 
Michigan below that of Dr. Hinsdale, has been an unending 
regret in the minds of those most familiar with the work, 
among them, Dr. Hinsdale himself. 

Of Doctor Hinsdale I cannot adequately speak, for while 
we all love and honor him, it would be far better for someone 
who has been associated with him during the forty years of 
his service at our University, to say those things I could wish 
to say, but perhaps’ our friendship of ten years may warrant 
me in saying that he has raised a monument to himself in his 
work, not merely in the narrow confines of our particular 
interest, but in the far wider fields of activities that have been 
the scenes of his labors. 

He has been the author of three books, ‘Primitive Men in 
Michigan, ‘The Indians of Wastenaw County, Michigan,’ and 
‘The First People of Michigan:’ also of that monumental work 
heretofore mentioned, the Archaeological Atlas of Michigan, 
which he planned, supervised and produced with the collabora- 
tion of Stevens as before stated. 

His contributions to journals and societies have been numer- 
ous, while his personal acquaintances and friendships are 
nationwide, and we who know him so well in his own State, 


“University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1931. 
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owe him a debt of gratitude that can be paid only by passing 
on to others as far as we may, what he has given to us. 

Referring once more to the Michigan state Archaeological 
Society, Dr. Hinsdale says in his “Introduction” to ‘Primitive 
Man in Michigan’, “An impulse received from the society’s first 
meeting led the writer to this compiliation.” 

Those of us who attended that first meeting, and have taken 
a more or less active part in later proceedings, while regretting 
that the Society has been dormant for three years, feel that 
if it had brought nothing more than the impulse which pro- 
duced Dr. Hinsdale’s first book, there would have been no loss, 
but a great gain. 

A younger generation is now entering the field, and they 
can and will profit by the works of those who have pioneered. 
There is yet much to be accomplished; there is still pioneer 
work to do, and in closing this paper I cannot refrain from 
saying a few words about a young man who has fallen under 
my notice, Walter L. Schmidt of Pinconning, Michigan, who, 
had his opportunities been equal, I doubt not would have at- 
tained to the same wide reputation as Harlan I. Smith. As it 
is, his pioneer work in Bay County and farther north, has 
resulted in a very large and valuable collection as well 
as much intelligent and discriminating field work: Dr. 
Hinsdale will tell you that his maps, sketches and information 
was most useful in the preparation of that section of the Atlas 
covering his territory. There are others who are doing pioneer 
work, and we feel that Doctor Hinsdale, like Elijah of old, has 
cast his mantle on these young Elishas. 




















THE_EnpD oF THE DRIVE 


By A. W. MItzs 
BIG RAPIDS 


SAW them with their red, blue, yellow, and plaid macki- 

- naws, with their broad rimmed hats, with matches in the 
bands, their tobacco sacks around their necks. I heard their 
shouts as they rolled the pine logs into the streams. The 
clank of the hooks in the claps of their peevies, these river men, 
and what men they were! Fine looking, with every muscle in 
their bodies developed hard as iron, and true as steel. 

But who writes about them now? Nobody. Who cares? 
Nobody. They are gone and so is the timber. These pioneers 
have passed, you will never see them again. There are no 
more like them. Occasionally some writer tells about some 
lumberman who made his millions out of pine but merely to 
mention the money. 

I never look at a pine stump that I do not wonder who cut 
the tree and wonder if I knew the man. These stumps are the 
only headstones for the men who pioneered this country and 
have passed on. 

A few are living—a very few, and I am writing this article 
‘ hoping that some one more able than I will write about them. 
And what true stories writers could tell of the old Muskegon 
Valley—the Muskegon River and these men! There was pov- 
erty, tragedy and comedy. These men experienced it all; they 
worked in the woods in winter and drove the logs down the 
river in summer; they worked from sunrise to sunset with all 
their might, every muscle strained to capacity and hard as 
rocks. 

And ready all the time. Ready for what? you ask. Well, 
just anything that came along. For fun if you wanted it or 
fight of you were looking for it. And what fights they had! 
They were rough men but not tough men and there wasn’t a 
killer among them. 


The Magazine is indebted for this article to the Big Rapids Clarion of No- 
vember 19, 1931, and the Big Rapids Pioneer of June 1, 1935.—Ed. 
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What a sight it was to see the drive come down in the spring. 
Four rafts, or floats, as they called them, with one hundred 
men or more. There was the drive boss, the two side bosses, 
the jam boss and the boom boss, when they carried one. Then 
there was the cook and cookee, bookkeeper and blacksmith. 
Each had his work to do and knew it. 

And were these men particular? Well, I’ll say they were. 
The hook on the peevy had to hang just so, the stock had to be 
the right size and weight. Their boots had to be glove tight. 
And they were as graceful as swallows when riding a log— 
using nothing but their peevy to guide them, calks in their 
boots to stick to the log with. 

How did they handle these young men, full of life, and ready 
for anything? Well, I’ll tell you how they did it. They had 
rules on the river and these men knew the rules. Here they 
are, as Andy says, in a couple of nut shells; no fighting on 
the river, no drinking on the river, and at nine o’clock at 
night, bang!, the lights went out and you went to bed. And 
these rules every man lived up to if he wanted to stay. If 
two of the best men the boss had, quarreled, they had to go, 
and that didn’t mean maybe. They had to go. Because if 
the boss was a small man and the man or men who were dis- 
charged started anything there were always plenty of men to . 
back the boss. They knew that discipline had to be lived up 
to or they could not run the works. 

Maybe you think because they were called “lumberjacks” 
and “river-hogs” they were different from other men. No dif- 
ferent at all, only in dress. They had hearts in them as big as 
a B. and O. box car; they were as tender hearted as a child 
when touched by the misfortune of one of their crew. Or of 
anyone else for that matter. 

If one of them was sick or injured, or dead, they would 
carry him as tenderly and gently as they would have carried a 
child. Many a dollar they gave away to those less fortunate 
than they. And what a fine way they had of doing it! If one 
of their old working chums came on the river on crutches, or 
a broken arm, or sick, they would string in one at a time, to 
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the bookkeeper and say, “Give this man a day’s work for me.” 
And when fifty or more men had done this the bookkeeper 
gave the sick man a time order or check for the amount. And 
remember this, reader. They only received from one dollar 
and twenty-five cents to one dollar and a half for working from 
sunrise to sunset. 

Don’t you think they are worth being mentioned by his- 
torians of our Michigan? 

They were rough men, yes, and as a rule were not educated 
men as we term education. But no night was so dark and no 
road so long that they wouldn’t go for a person in need. They 
are gone—gone where all men must go. But won’t some of the 
few who are left write something about all this? Write the 
story of their youth, the river and its enchantments, write of 
the trials and triumphs of those old river days. 

No perfume ever made can compare to the smell of the pine, 
tall and straight, the long needles on graceful branches, rocked 
by the winds, until the woodman’s ax laid the pine low, sawed 
it into logs, placed it on skids, drew it to the river, down the 
river to the mills where it was made into lumber. And then 
it was shipped to help build big cities. Who cares how, or 
where it came from? Nobody. But the big timber is gone— 
and so are the men who cut it. 

I saw the last drive go down the river. Jim Ellis took it 
down—Jim Ellis, the man who probably piloted more logs 
down the Muskegon than any other man. The drive was at the 
Reunion grounds on Decoration Day. Simon Crevy, of Evart, 
was one side boss and Rocky Dan, the other, both old timers 
and I think still alive. 

Jim Ellis was bound I should eat supper with him so I had 
supper on the last drive that went down the river. The drive 
was a small one and the crew not as large as in former years. 

Old timers tell me that no jam ever got away from Jim Ellis. 
And sometimes jams were hard to hold. At other times they 
were hard to break. Log driving was a trade, or an art, just 
as anything else. You had to know how to do certain things— 
and when. 
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I could relate some exciting things the men have told me but 
I am leaving it for the others to tell. Magazine writers and 
newspaper men write of the old West, of the cowboys and 
frontiersmen and bad men of that time. But why don’t some- 
one write of our shanty boys, river drivers, and good men? 
Men who made just as much history as the men in the West. 

Forty years ago the coming of the drive was an event long 
heralded. Many residents of the present time can remember 
the congenial cook, Jud Marble. It is said he worked for days 
ahead to have cookies enough to treat the visitors who came on 
board to view his spotless kitchen. 

Then those other famous chefs of the river, Art Harrison, 
Henry Bellenger, Joe Du Chine, Frank La Vigne and the three 
Gordon boys and Johnny Gleason were all famous in their day. 

In the far away days these men ate side pork, corned beef, 
hash, bread, cookies, fried cakes, prunes, dried apples, pickles, 
soup, beans and potatoes, with no coffee, no milk, sugar or 
butter. But in later years the food was better and many things 
were added to their diet which had been denied them before. 

Eleven hundred million feet of logs was the largest drive in 
any year and the number of feet averaged four hundred million 
for about ten years. For thirty years the Muskegon Boom 
Company drove the logs and after that came the Log Owners 
Boom Company. 

There are names which still cling to well known places on 
the Muskegon and there are many of which you, perhaps, never 
heard, but among the names given localities on the river by the 
rivermen were Hell’s Kitchen, Scotch Maggie’s Flats, Snow 
Town, Sheep’s Ears, Ox Bow, Fiddler’s Elbow and Norwegian 
Rollways. Some of the streams which floated logs into the 
Muskegon were Dead Stream, Bean Creek, Wolf Creek, Butter- 
field. Clam River, Hersey Branch, Little River, Brooks Creek. 

Would you be interested in knowing the names of some of 
these men? I am giving a list of men I knew or knew of. A 
great many of them I knew and they knew me. I counted 
most of them as my friends and I hope those who are left are 
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still my friends, for no man has too many. Maybe you can 
add to this list: 

Rocky Dan Van Wormer, Al, Hank, Charlie and Ed Rocker; 
Bob and Dick Lypps; Pony, Hank and Joe Belonger, Chicago 
Jack, Black Louie, Buckshot, the Indian, the Webb boys, Mc- 
Clelland boys, Eli Collier, George and Duff Murray, George 
Mitchell, Pete Doyle, Kenneth McDougal, Sam Sage, “Stub” 
Moore, George Covert, Charles Gingrich, Dan Morrison, Simon 
Crevy, Bill Sloan, Tom Edwards, George Sturgeon, Mike Ed- 
wards, Al Lewis, Ira Hoit, Dan Hoit, Bill McGuire, Vet Mc- 
Guire, Hugh McGuire, Geo. Bader, George Free, Harry Free, 
Walter Free, Bill Randall, Curly McKill, Jack McKill, Barney 
Johnson, Jimmy Cook, Jimmy Johnson, Gene Compton, Louie 
Compton, Asal Jones, Joe Flattery, Fred Wright, Billy Roy, 
the Larkins boys, the Davis boys, Denny Aldrich, Ira Mitchell, 
Hod Mitchell, Tony Edgescomb, Les Wadsworth, Lee Jones, 
Link Jones, Dick Collins, Dan Collins, John Peepers, Jack 
Taylor, Ed Webster, Bill Haggerty, Geo. Mayo, J. Mayo, Ab 
Mayo, Pola Bushaw, Pearl Green, Tom Hendricks, Tom Har- 
court, Andy Cunningham, Dick Pierson, Chris Lutz, Ed Price, 
Frank Price, Hugh McKeg, Jack Tracy, Mike Tracy, George 
Phillips, Paddy and Mike Whalen, Jim Ellis, Alex Bell, Tom 
Sturtevant, John Coe, Art Harrison, Paddy Hughes, Bill Col- 
lins, Lyle McCamley, Billy McCamley, Tom Hughes, Jack Fitz- 
gerald, Hank Fitzgerald, Jud Marble, Johnnie Gleason, Walt 
Harrison, Hi Fribley, John Hagadone, George Cole, Jim Hor- 
ragan, Will Foster, Fred Wakefield, Tom and Phil Sheridan, 
Than Dougherty, Pat Murphy, Mike Hayes, the Stilson boys, 
Al Bolton, Riley La Vassar, George La Vassar, Paddy O’Melia, 
Jeff Davis, Pat Deming, Ervin Anger, Will Anger, Tony Mul- 
holland, Johnny Ward, Toy Gorman, Dan and Billy Russell, 
Jack O’Brien, Fred Brack, Johnnie Dorey, Jack Mertens, 
Jimmy Haley, Charlie Harmon, Charlie Boyd, Thompson Boyd, 
Ruben Gleason, Seth Witheral, George Douglas, Frank Hub- 
bell, Jeff Hubbell, Pete Comstock, Frank Young, Charles Smith, 
Frank Robinson, Fred Robinson, Billy Fowler, Angus Boyer, 
Hugh Boyer, Mike Downey, Dave Fitzgerald, John Groves, 
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Frank Allen, Hod Allen, George Truman, Frank McLaughlin, 
Fred Marble, Frank La Vigne, Will Raymcnd, Jack Battle, 
Dave Tuttle, Sam Reed, Clarence Evans, Mike Fleming, Grant 
Snyder, Fred Snyder, Andy Carpenter, Jim Riley, George 
Waite, Dan Whalen, Doug Botsford, George and Doug Ruther- 
ford. 

You will recognize many of these men as prominent citizens 
in their later days, some farmers, some merchants, railroad 
men, and lumbermen, and always good citizens. 


Lumbermen in Mecosta County 


(The following is an up to date list of names compiled by Mr. Miles of early 
day lumber men and lumbering firms in and near Mecosta County. He would 
be glad to receive information regarding names he has omitted.—Hd.) 


Tubbs Lumber company, Chapple Lumber company, Roberts 
& Hull, Mark & Flietz, Ike & Ira Tomkins, Fred Bowers, Han- 
son Brothers, E. K. Brigham, Armstrong company, Chauncey 
Brockway, Moiles Brothers, Tom Merrill, McCrea Lumber com- 
pany, W. C. Conant, Biddler Lumber company, Andrew Mc- 
Farlane, Steve St. Clair, Henry Strope, Jim Seeley, Dr. Barry, 
Harry Brown, Crosby & Collins, Darrah & Kanehl, Williard 
Stimpson, A. R. Morehouse, A. A. Pangborn, Sylvester Dresser, 
Phippen & Crawford, John Bell, William Ladner, D. F. Com- 
stock, John Beghold, Sprague Brothers, A. B. Long, P. G. Blan- 
chard, Frank Bennett, Dan Pursley, Northrup & White, Mose 
Hedley, McElwee Lumber company, William Davis, Stephen 
Brunson, Col. Pierce, Nick Welsh, Bob Mitchell, Duncan Cur- 
rie, Hood & Wright, John Bergelin, John Foster, George Brady, 
Bill Mitchell, Charles King, Glass & Stillwell, John W. Davis, 
Bill Corbett, Barnhart & McGill, L. S. Baker Lumber company, 
Winchester & Daniels, Spry Lumber company, Jimmie Darrah, 
Ol Seaman, O. M. Clark, Chicago Lumber company, Howard & 
Sterns, Shaw & Williams, Lou Green, Stone & Bigelow, John- 
son Brothers, J. J. Jackson, Frazier Lumber company, F.. Fran- 
cisco, Hudson & Louden, Frank Smith, H. Burk, Crandell 
& McCormick, Jim Wilson, Daniel Bowes, Webber brothers, 
Hugh Rice, Scott Garrish, H. P. Wyman, Rider & Company, 
Ostrander company, Charlie Darrah, 8S. H. Gray company, Can- 
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non & Tibbles, Captain McDonald, Chris Minning, Belding & 
Hall, Sanborn & Rust, Ben Dalziel, Brown & Stickney, T. V. 
Gray, Ed Martiny, A. A. Dwight, Chadwich & Dwight, Fred 
Meisner, W. A. D. Rose, George Diedterich, C. A. Demott, Billie 
Warden, Hall & Graham, John Archie, Joseph Escott, Alf 
Clark, O. L. Mitchell, Thomas Lazell, John Hagadone, Clyde 
Harrison, Bagley & Hooper, Schofield & Gerrish, Jim Carr, 
William Jones, James Rodgers, Bob Reynolds, Joe Mapes, M. 
H. Boyd, Eugene Veliet, G. A. Rumsey company, J. P. Under- 
wood, George Kanehl, John McNaughton, Wilmarth Lumber 
company, Jim Atkins, Mahlon Carmon, George Getchell, John 
Gernsolus, Trowbridge Brothers, Church & Nichols, Fred 
Phishtner, Darrah & Shelanger, George Reed, Plato & Ren- 
wick, George Crawford, Gordon Earl, Glass Brothers, Frank 
Robinson, Hood & Gale; Steven Shingle company, Clarke 
Brothers, Aaron Miller, Doyle & Co., Bucus Bros., Capt. Wake- 
man, N. Bromley, Hughes & Co., Jim Philips, Wood & Co., 
Fitch Phelps, Nels Ganong, Jim Lane, Al Williams, Higbee & 


Hugh, Dave Crawford, Sweet Lumber company, Chippewa Lum- 
ber company, Montgomery Herring & Giddings, Gilbert Lum- 
ber company, Parker & Williams, C. D. Crandall, Captain Tew, 
Carpenter & Knowles, Jerry Ryan, Pullman Brothers, Fredrick 
Lane, Monroe & Co., D. P. Clay. 


Those Who Lumbered Within Thirty Miles of Big Rapids 


Cutler & Savidge, White & Friant, John S. Weidman, John 
Bullman, Pat Erickson, Darling & Jackson, Simbarstow, Fud 
Mason, Hewitt Lumber company, Oxford & Riley, Sheridan 
Brothers, Sam Minnie, Reynolds & Bowman, Tibbets Lumber 
company, Phelps & Gray, Stiles Lumber company, Corniel & 
McDonald, Ike Tonkins, Gow & Campbell, Torrence & Ducey, 
Huvey & McCracken, D. A. Blodgett, Stinson & Blodgett, Ben- 
jamin & Pillsbury, Tioga Lumber company, West Michigan 
Lumber company, R. A. Moon, Wetsell Brothers, Turnbull 
Lumber company, Cody & Addis, Hardy & Bailey, Phelps Lum- 
ber company, Teachout & Moore, Lind Lumber company, Frank 
Carpenter, Cody & Moore, Sisson & Lillie, Wilcox Lumber 
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company, Doc Hendricks, Hart & Horning, Stickney Lumber 
company, Charles Krogstad, Cass Morrison Gale company, 
Macumber & Bale, The Fields Lumber company, Parks Broth- 
ers, Bat Leland, Dudley & Myers, Andrew Green, Blood & 
Vive, Steve Bitley, Smith & Fields, Proctor & Alley, Pete 
Janet, Murphy Hugh & Quippin, Moore & Gilchrist, Stiles 
Brothers, Black & Dennis, Beaumont Lumber company, Sam 
Cole, Barney Albertson, Hackley & Hume, T. D. Stimpson, 
Blodgett & Burns, Ryerson & Hills, Chicago Lumber company, 
Thayer Lumber company, Cap Ives, Barnhart & Judson, Cap 
Raub, Foster Blackmen company, Barton & Dalziel, Clarke & 
Hardy, Tom McDuffie, Ousterhouse & Fox, Dick Oxford, John 
F. Byers, Lockaby Lumber company, Con Kilhain, Sam Raub, 
G. F. Stearns, Dudley Foster, O. M. Olson. 


Lumber Firms That Are Farther North Than Mecosta County 


Danaher & Malindy, Dempsey Lumber company, Lewis 


Sands, Mitchell Brothers, Murphy & Diggings, Salling & Han- 
son, Rust & Wheeler, Joe Fordney, White & White, East Jor- 
don Lumber company; Clarke & Swift, Hawk & Son, R. G. 
Peters, Buckley & Douglas, Ruggles Lumber company, Danaher 
Lumber company, Luther & Wilson, Julius Houseman, Ayres 
& McElwee, Jonathan Burgess, Lewis P. Swift, Pere Marquette 
Lumber company, Foreman Lumber company, F. D. Lacey, 
Dan McCroy, ,M. J. Bond, Deenan & Peters, M. Joiner & 
Sons, Carey Lumber company, Morgan & Benson, Lull Lum- 
ber company, Wilkinson Lumber company, Canfield Lumber 
company, Mann & Mason, Katherine L. Ward Estate, O. N. 
Tayor & Brothers, Butters & Seaton, Noud Lumber company, 
Matt Wilson, C. C. Comstock, Todd & Gerrish, Bungo Smith, 
Frank Coe, John C. Brown, Percy Brown, C. K. Eddy & 
Sons, E. Hall, Davidson Lumber company, Paul Lucks, Foley 
Lumber company, J. S. Stearns company, Hannah Lay & 
Company, Cummer & Diggings, Hanson & Michelson, Stone 
& Wells, Sheldon Ely, Ward Estate Lumber company, Cobbs 
& Michell, Antrim Iron & Lumber company, Van Avery 
Brothers, Files Lumber company, LeRoy Lumber company, 
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Butters & Peters, Cartier Lumber company, Dennis Salt & 
Lumber company, Ed Whitney, Billie Plank, A. D. Martin, 
W. N. Crapo, Grass Lake Lumber company, Wingleton Lum- 
ber company, Volney Lacey, Jerry Stiles, Crayton Lumber com- 
pany, J. J. Thomas, Thomas Welsh, George F. Ricker, Deer 
Lake Lumber company, Nason Lumber company, Niel Lumber 
company, Grand Rapids Bark & Lumber company, Frank AlI- 
bertson & Son, George W. Robey Co., Filer & Allen, Foster 
Shingle company, H. B. Smith, E. A. Nichols, Babcock Lumber 
company, Lockwood Lumber company, Scot Garish, Frank 
Wilder, Ed King, E. W. Brown, C. K. Eddy, Whitney & Re- 
mick, Russ & Wheeler, Johnny Vogel, Steel Lumber company. 








LUMBERJACK BALLADS 


By James CLtoyp BowMAN 


(Head of the moe, Department, Northern State Teachers College, Author of 
The Adventures of Paul Bunyan, etc.) 


Marquette 


T is hard for us today to visualize an age in America when 
men everywhere sang at their work. Whittier’s Songs of 
Labor, however, were based on fact. Walt Whitman was but 
describing what he saw about him when he exclaimed: 

I hear America singing, the varied carols I hear; 

Those of the mechanics 

The carpenter singing his 

The mason . 

The boatman 

The shoemaker 

The woodcutter’s song . 

At night, the party of young fellows: rebust, friendly, 

Singing with open mouths, their strong melodious songs. 
America was truly the land of splendid opportunity, so ac- 
claimed throughout the world. Man had at last escaped from 
oppression. Everywhere men exulted in their individual free- 
, dom and in their individual effort. There was more than 
enough work to go around. Natural resources were everywhere 
going to waste. Every man felt that he was working for 
himself, and prided himself on his own handicraft. Men were 
so full of the glamor of the New World that they spontaneously 
burst into song. 

For the lumberjack, this golden age lasted but for the brief 
span of three decades, from 1870 to 1900. It was natural that 
during this period he should celebrate himself in song. The 
excitement of felling towering timber; the glamor of wild 
nature and the hidden recesses of the forest; the camaraderie 
of the crew; the aloofness of life from the far-away world of 
men, blended into an atmosphere, and formed an environ- 
ment, that freed the fancy and lighted the imagination. Men 
again became as little children, and sang as easily as the 
seasons change or the waters flow. 
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On the ‘deacon seat’ beside the glowing fire on a Saturday 
night, with the week’s work behind them, and dull care forgot, 
‘a single voice clear and high, struck into a quick measure 
‘ And then with a rattle and a crash the whole ‘Fight- 
ing Forty’ shrieked out the chorus. On the winged winds of 
fancy they roved the prairies and the mountain fastnesses and 
the lanes of the flashing seas, and in turn retired deep within 
their own hearts and experience, in their search for the mys- 
terious fairy of happiness. 

The subjects and moods of the ballads were many and varied. 
The theme that had the widest appeal—as is common in folk 
balladry in general—was tragedy. The most widely sung bal- 
lad of this kind was The Jam at Gerry’s Rock. 

This song resounded from Maine to Michigan and from 
Canada to Texas. 


Come all you brave shanty boys, 
And list while I relate 
Concerning a young shanty boy 
And his untimely fate; 


Concerning a young river man 
So manly, true, and brave; 
’"Twas on a jam at Gerry’s Rock 
He met his watery grave. 


’"Twas on a Sunday morning, 

As you will quickly hear, 

Our logs were piled up mountain high, 
We could not keep them clear. 


The story goes on to relate how the foreman, Jack Monroe, 
and six members of his crew, volunteered to break the jam, 
and in breaking it how Monroe was drowned. The story 
continues: 


They took him from his watery grave, 
Brushed back his raven hair; 

There was a fair form among them 
Whose cries did rend the air; 
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There was a fair form among them, 
A girl from Saginaw town, 

Whose cries rose to the skies 

For her lover who’d gone down. 


Fair Clara was a noble girl, 
The river-man’s true friend; 
She and her widowed mother 
Lived at the river’s bend; 


And the wages of her own true love 
The boss to her did pay, 
But the shanty boys for her made up 
A generous sum next day. 


Fair Clara did not long survive, 

Her heart broke with her grief, 

And less than three months afterwards 
Death came to her relief. 


And when the time had come 


And she was called to go, 
Her last request was granted, 
To be laid by young Monroe. 


In the ballad one finds the same blend of emotions as is 
found in the old English folk ballad: the idealization of cour- 
age and romantic love. The hero is handsome and brave, and 
the lady is young and beautiful and true. The passion is ele- 
mental; it leads to the tragedy of death. Life here is the same 
as it has ever been. Romance, in fact, has travelled the same 
highway of literature ever since the days when Knighthood 
was in Flower and when the old Scops chanted in the castles 
and Courts of Europe. 

An other side to the shield is seen in Jack Haggerty’s Flat 
Riwer Girl. In this ballad, the hero is a reckless, daredevil 
wanderer, embittered by the unfaithfulness of the woman he 
loves. The ballad begins by explaining that Jack is a broken- 
hearted raftman, who works on the Flat River, (the Indian 
name, Escanaba). We shall allow the ballad itself to finish 
the story. 
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Her skin was as white as the lilies in Spain, 

Or the wing of the sea gull that skims o’er the main. 
Her form like the dove was so slender and neat. 
Her hair hung in ringlets to her tiny white feet. 


Her voice was like music that sighes through the breeze, 
When she whispered her love as we strolled through the trees. 
I thought her my darling—what a gem for a wife. 

When I think of her treachery, it near takes my life. 


I worked on the river, I earned quite a stake; 

I was steadfast and steady, and ne’er played the rake; 
But buoyant and happy on the boiling white stream, 
My thoughts were of Annie, she haunted my dreams. 


I would have dressed her in jewels and the finest of lace, 
In the choicest muslins her form would embrace. 

I thought not of sorrow, of trouble or gloom, 

My heart light and happy as the rays of the moon. 


I gave her my wages, the same to keep safe; 
I begrudged her of nothing I had on this earth. 


One day on the river a letter I received: 

She said from her promise herself she’d relieved. 

My brain whirled with anguish, it near drove me mad; 
My courage all left me, I wished myself dead. 


“T have no doubt this letter will cause you surprise, 
And for disappointment must apologize. 

My marriage to another I’ve a long time delayed, 

And the next time you see me I shall ne’er be a maid.” 


e o e . * e e * . . * . 


“She cast off the rigging that God soon would tie, 
And left me a wanderer ’till the day that I die.” 





“I will bid farewell to virtues divine. 

T’ll live in debauchery, fast women, and wine; 
I'll leave Flat River, there I ne’er can find rest; 
I’ll shoulder my peavy and start for the West.” 


The sentimental tragedy of love—wringing wet with tears— 
is ever common among these ballads. Men were always losing 
their lives through sudden accident, and women were always 
weeping their hearts out for their loss. The Banks of the Little 
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Eau Plaine relates just such a story. It begins with a mood 
description of a lovely evening in June. The narrator meets a 
fair school-ma’am, and asks why she seems so mournful when 
all nature is smiling and gay. “It’s all for a jolly young rafts- 
man,” she replies. “He is down on the Wisconsin river, and I 
fear I shall never see him more.” The narrator then asks her 
to describe her true love. 


“His pants were made of two meal sacks, 
With a patch a foot wide on each knee, 
And his jacket and shirt they were dyed 
With the bark of a butternut tree. 


“His hair was inclined to be curly, 

His whiskers as red as the sun; 

He was tall, square-shouldered, and handsome, 
His height was six feet one. 

His name was young Johnnie Murphy, 

And his equal I never saw before.” 


“If Johnnie Murphy was the name of your true love, 
He was a man I knew very well. 

But sad is the tale I must tell you: 

Your Johnnie was drowned in the Delles. 


When she heard me say this she fainted, 
And fell at my feet like one dead; 

I scooped up a hat full of water 

And threw it all over her head. 

She opened her eyes and looked wildly; 
She acted like one that’s insane. 

I though to myself she’d gone crazy 
On the banks of the Little Au Plaine. 


. e * ° * . 7 * e . . . 


Naturally danger lurked on all sides, and could never be 
foreseen. It darted upon a man like a flash of lightning, or 
the poison fang of a reptile. The lumberjack, however, did 
not allow this to rob his heart of a single illusion. He went 
about his perilous work with no thought of death. He was 
ever unperturbed, and boisterous in his acceptance of the joy of 
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the moment. His uncertainty did, however, make him a 
fatalist. 


Look in the works of Nature, by water and by land, 

And see how many ways God brings us to an end. 

And, yet, though blooming as you are, and death seems far 
away, 

How soon it may o’ertake us for its easy prey. 


But he withered like a flower; it was his time to go. One 
finds this expressive line in Harry Bail. 

The Lumberjack also sang the pride and joy he had in his 
work. One feels this joy in the opening stanzas of Jim Porter’s 
Shanty Song. 


Come all ye jolly shanty-boys, come listen to me song, 

For its all about the shanties and the way they get along. 

For a jollier crew of fellows never can you find 

Than those real good old shanty-boys a-cutting down the pine. 


The choppers and the satwyear they lay the timbers low, 

The skidders and the swampers they holler two and fro, 

Next comes the sassy loaders before the break of day. 

“Come, load up your teams, me boys!” And to the woods they 
sway. 


The intoxication with the freedom of the woods and the 
democracy among the men is felt in this song: 


My father often told me to never tell a lie, 
And whenever I meet a poor shanty boy, 
To never pass him by. 

I am as free and independent 

As the birds that fly the air; 

My spirit is always light and free, 

My heart has never a care. 


One also catches this same love of life in the Alphabet Song, 
which seems almost like a glorified Mother Goose rhyme. 


A is the axe that cutteth the pine; 

B is the holly boys, never behind; 

C is the cutting we early begin; 

And D is the danger we ofttime are in. 
Chorus 
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And it’s merry, merry, sO merry are we; 

Not a mortal on earth is more happy than we. 

Then it’s heigh derry derry, and a heigh derry down; 
The shanty boy is willing when nothing goes wrong. 


And so the song goes rollicking on through every letter to the 
end: 


W is the woods we leave in the spring. 
I’ve told you all I’m going to sing. 


The pride which the men took in their work naturally led to 
feats of strength, and wagers upon skill. An example is found 
in The Little Brown Bulls. McCluskey bragged that his big 
spotted bulls could skid a bigger load of logs than any other 
team in camp. ‘Bull’ Gordon had a distinctly different idea. 
A wager followed. The spirited ballad tells the story. 


Not a thing on the river McCluskey did fear 

When he drew the stick over the big spotted steers. 

They were young, quick and sound, girting eight foot and three. 
Says McCluskey, the Scotchman, “They’re the laddies for me.” 


‘Bull’ Gordon, the Yankee, on skidding was full, 

As he cried, ‘““Whoa-hush”, to the little brown bulls. 

Short-legged and soggy, girt six foot and nine. 

Says McCluskey, the Scotchman, “Too light for out pine.” 
Derry down, down, down, derry down. 


It’s three to the thousand our contract did call. 
Our hauling was good and the timber was tall. 
McCluskey he swore he’d make the day full, 
And skid two to one of the little brown bulls. 


“Oh, no,” says ‘Bull’ Gordon, “that you cannot do, 

Though it’s well do we know you’ve the pets of the crew. 

And mark you, my boy, you will have your hands full, 

If you skid one more log than the little brown bulls.” 
Derry down, down, down, derry down. 


The ballad goes on to relate how the contest was waged, and 
how the little brown bulls won. It ends: 


The shanty did ring, and McCluskey did swear; 
He tore out by handfuls his long yellow hair; 
Says he to ‘Bull’ Gordon: “My colors I’ll pull; 
So here, take the belt for the little brown bulls.” 
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The high spirits of the men led naturally to the exaggera- 
tion of camp ideals. Hard drinking was naturally celebrated : 


Sam Griffin brought home a gallon to wind up the spree, 
Saying, “That is the kind of a hairpin I be.” 


And also hard fighting: 


We danced and drank the livelong night 
With fights between the dancing, 
Till Silver Jack cleaned out the ranch, 
And sent the mossbacks prancing. 

Bung yer eye! bung yer eye! 


The lumberjacks like to contrast themselves with the farm- 
boys, or ‘mossbacks’ as they dubbed them. Competition with 
the farmer lads naturally grew up over women. The jacks 
particularly liked to brag about their romantic life, and their 
prowess with the fair sex. Ye Maidens of Ontario expressed 
this feeling: 


Oh, these low and loafing farmer boys, they tell the girls great 
tales; 

They tell them of great dangers in crossing o’er the fields; 

While the cutting of the grass and weeds is all that they can 
do, 

While we poor jolly raftsmen are running the Long Soo. 


Oh, when we get down to Quebec town, the girls they dance 
for joy; 
Says one unto another one, “here comes a shanty-boy.” 
One will treat us to a bottle and another to a dram, 
While the toast goes round the table 
For the jolly shanty-man. 


I had not been in Quebec for weeks ’twas scarcely three, 
When the landlord’s lovely daughter fell in love with me; 
She told me that she loved me, and she took me by the hand, 
And shyly told her mama that she loved a shanty-man. 


“QO daughter, dearest daughter, you grieve my heart full sore, 
To fall in love with a shanty-man you never saw before.” 
“Well, mother, I don’t care for that, so do the best you can, 
For I’m bound to go to Ottawa with my roving shanty-man.” 
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The same theme is carried out in conversation between two 
maidens in The Shanty Boy And the Farmer’s Son. 


I heard two maids conversing as slowly I passed by: 
One said she loved a farmer’s son, the other a shanty boy. 


The first girl says she loves the farmer boy because he stays 
home during the winter, and in the spring tills the fields. The 
other asks what if the farm is sold by the sheriff for debt. This 
does not worry the first girl. She turns the argument to the 
hard life that the lumberjack leads. The argument ends thus: 


“That’s the reason I praise my shanty-boy: he goes up early 
in the fall; 

He is both stout and hearty, and he’s fit to stand the squall. 

It’s with pleasure I’ll receive him in the spring when he comes 
down, 

And his money quite free he’ll share with me when your farm- 
er’s son has none. 


“IT could not stand those silly words your farmer’s son would 
say. 

They are so green the cows ofttimes have taken them for hay. 

How easy it is to know them when they come into town; 

Small boys run up to them saying: ‘Mossback, are you down?’ ” 


“What I said about your shanty-boy, I hope you’ll excuse me, 

And of my ignorant farmer’s son, I hope I do get free. 

Then if ever I do get a chance, with a shanty-boy I’ll go, 

And I'll leave poor mossback stay at home his buckwheat for 
to sow.” 


Toward the end of the Romantic period, there grew up an 
unrest, and a spirit of disappointment throughout the camps. 
Larger and larger numbers of the men went into the woods 
but for the winter, and settled down to routine life on the 
farm or in the town during the summer. Machinery gradually 
displaced hand work; it took away the glory and the adventure 
of the earlier years. 

When the age began, men employed many of the methods 
of the Stone Age of civilization. They were workers with their 
hands; individual strength and skill and daring led to glowing 
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egotism. When the age ended, the steam engine and the rail- 
road, and the efficiency engineer had robbed the life of its 
glamor, and its rugged, dare-devil individualism. The age of 
cold steel had shackled the strong arms; it had cooled the 
glowing ardor of independent hearts. Men were no longer 
demi-gods; they were mere puppets. 

The cooling spirit of the last decade of the age, is clearly 
reflected in the songs. Here is an example from The Pinery 
Boy: 


Oh, the raftman’s life is a wearisome one; 
It causes many fair maids to weep and mourn, 
For the loss of a true love that can never return. 


The same feeling is repeated in A Shantyman’s Life: 


Oh, a Shantyman’s life is a weary one, 
Though some call it free from care, 

It’s wielding the axe, from morning till night, 
Midst the forest dark and drear; 

A lying in the shanty, bleak and cold, 

Where the stormy winds do blow. 


The ballad ends thus: 


Never more will he roam, from his peaceful, happy home, 
But he’ll marry him a pretty little wife. 


One of the most widely sung complaints was Michigan-I-0. 
The title of this ballad was often changed to fit the locality, 
but the feeling was ever the same. 


The grub the dogs would laugh at. Our beds were on the 
snow. 
God send us to no worse than hell or Michigan-I-O. 


Along yon glissening river no more shall we be found, 
We'll see our wives and sweethearts, and tell them not to go 
To the God-forsaken country called Michigan-I-O. 


Another complaint of the same sort is found in Driving Saw- 
logs on the Plover: 
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You had better work upon a farm 
For a half a dollar a day 

Than to drive saw-logs on the Plover, 
And you'll never get your pay. 


One might multiply these examples, but the feeling is ever 
the same. The glory has departed; the dream is ending in a 
nightmare of disillusion and despair. 


No friend in sorrow nigh for to check the rising sigh 
Or to wipe away the briny tear. 


One had best take a liberal point of view toward the com- 
position of these ballads. Some were likely composed in one 
way, and some in another. Different authorities have different 
theories. 

Roland Palmer Gray argues as follows: “Something hap- 
pens. Then the boys get together, and someone who sings 
better than the rest usually starts the song, and the others 
‘chip in.’ Each one adds a little, some make changes and addi- 
tions, until the song is made.” Mr. Gray cites the ending of 
the following ballad, The Shanty Boy, as evidence: 


So now my song is ended, you’ll find those words are true, 

But if you doubt one word of this, just ask Jim Lockwell’s 
crew. : 

’Twas in Jim Lockwell’s shanty this song was sung with glee, 

And that’s the end of ‘The Shanty Boy,’ and it was composed 
by three. ; 


This example can hardly be considered conclusive proof, for 
in another variant of this same ballad, the ending is different: 


Go ask Jim Porter’s crew. 
For it was in Jim Porter’s shanty this song was sung with glee. 
So that’s the end of me ‘Shanty Song.’ It was composed by me. 


Franz Rickaby offers this explanation: “Anonymity is the 
rule in popular balladry. Only comparatively rarely, through 
some chance recording of author and song together at the time 
of composition (as in the case of ‘James Bird’, ‘The Hunters 
of Kentucky,’ or ‘The Fatal Oak’) is the name of the ‘mere 
composer’ known. Ballad collectors soon grow accustomed to 
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being told who wrote this song or that, but in the majority 
of cases the information must simply be listed as another 
phase of folk expression.” 

There is proof that W. N. Allen, of Wausau, Wisconsin, com- 
posed a number of ballads under the pseudonym of Shan T. 
Boy. As a cruiser he introduced these songs himself in the 
various camps in Wisconsin and Michigan that he visited. His 
Shanty Boy relates how a milliner’s daughter loves a Shanty 
Boy upon the Big Eau Claire. 


It relates about the affection 
Of a damsel young and fair, 
For an interesting shanty boy 
Upon the Big Eau Claire. 


This young and artless maiden 

Was of noble pedigree; 

Her mother kept a milliner shop 
In the town of Mosinee. 

She sold waterfalls and ribbons 
And imitation lace 

To all the high-toned people 

Of that gay and festive place. 


The shanty boy was handsome, 

And a taking lad was he. 

In the summer time he tail-sawed 
In a mill at Mosinee, 

And when the early winter blew 

Its cold and biting breeze, 

He worked upon the Big Eau Claire 
A-chopping down pine trees. 


The milliner said a shanty boy 

Her daughter ne’er should wed; 

But Susan didn’t seem to care 

For what her mother said. 

So the milliner packed her ribbons up, 

And went and hired a hack 

And opened up another shop 

Down in Fon du Lac. - 
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Then Sue was broken hearted 

And weary of her life; 

For she dearly loved the shanty boy 
And longed to be his wife. 

And when brown autumn came along 
And ripened all the crops 

She lighted out to Baraboo 

And went to picking hops. 


. e . e e e o e . . e . 


She caught the scarlet fever 
And lay a week or two 
In a suburban pesthouse 
In the town of Baraboo. 


And often in her ravings she 
Would tear her auburn hair 

And talk about her shanty boy 
Upon the Big Eau Claire. 

The doctors tried, but all in vain, 
Her helpless life to save. 

Now millions of young hop mice 
Are prancing o’er her grave. 


When the tidings reached the shanty boy 
His business he did leave. 

His emotional insanity 

Was fearful to perceive. 


He often prayed that death would come 
And end his woe and grief; 

And grim death took him at his word. 
And furnished him relief. 


The ballad finally ends with this mock warning: 


And this should be a warning 
To other maidens fair, 

To take no stock in shanty boys 
Upon the Big Eau Claire; 

And seek for solid comfort 

And bliss without alloy, 

And play their points according 
For some gentle farmer boy. 


243 
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This ballad is more or less a parody on the serious senti- 
mental folk ballad of the earlier years of the period. Its half- 
humorous, half-satiric mood, and its attempt at smartness, 
show that the period of romance in the woods is at an end. 

In his Ballad of a Blow Hard this same author expresses 
himself in a distinct mood of satire. The work of Shan T. Boy 
shows the same tendency that is found in imitations of folk 
literature in general. It is next to impossible for an individual 
author to secure the naive effect of the simple spontaneous 
feeling that is universal in genuine *~lk balladry. 


To-day the charred stubs of pines and the decaying roots 
of blackened stumps are about all that is left to authenticate 
the glory that once was, but now is gone forever. . . One 
might say the same concerning the hearts of men: a forest 
fire has passed over them; they still smoulder. The youth of 
America has departed. Its childish wonder and joy are but 
amemory. The Lumber-Jack Ballad still remains, a monument 
to a vanished civilization. 
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‘ PIONEER NOTES 


OURISTS travelling along Highway 31, between Charle- 

voix and Petoskey, may not realize that in passing Green- 
sky Hill Indian Mission they are overlooking one of the most 
interesting historic spots in Michigan. The writer became 
interested in this Indian Mission in 1912 when her father be- 
gan his pastorate at Charlevoix. The Mission is under the 
jurisdiction of the pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
who directs the work of the four Indian local preachers. Her 
acquaintance with these folk which began at that time has 
ripened through the past twenty years into a fine friendship. 
The writer is Louise J. Walker, 605 S. Park St., Kalamazoo, 
who sends us the following interesting note of her experiences 
at this Mission. She writes: 

To one who has seen these Indians in their daily lives, played 
with their little children, heard them recite their wonderful 
traditions and beautiful legends, listened to them sing and 
pray in their own language, there is an inexpressible charm and 
attraction which strangers cannot feel. Autumn had heaped 
her palette with her brightest orange and red and green, with 
here and there a touch of brown and a dash of gold when I 
first visited Greensky Hill. A haze like a thin wood smoke 
blurred the day. At the brow of the hill, a narrow well-trodden 
trail led from the main highway into a grove of pine and maples. 
Cautiously I made my way along the road, winding in and out 
between the trees and brush whose foliage is so very dense 
that even on the brightest day one feels sure that the sky has 
become suddenly overcast with threatening clouds. The fallen 
leaves had already made a vari-colored patchwork covering for 
the ground and a faint dead perfume rose from their slow de- 
cay. There was not a sound to break the silence. In fact, 
the stillness seemed ominous and I felt an irresistible impulse 
to run away from some half tangible something which I felt 
must be lurking in the dense shadows. With considerable re- 
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lief, I stepped out at last from the thick woods into a small 
clearing. 

Here somberly guarded by towering pine and spruce trees 
stood a small Indian church, built of finely hewn logs with a 
cemetery adjacent to it. The church is twenty-six by thirty-two 
feet and has eight windows in it. The logs are laid one above 
the other and notched at the corners so as to fit as snugly as 
possible. The crevices are chinked with pieces of wood and 
with mud. The floor consists of rough planks hewn or split 
out of logs. The interior in spite of its rough board floor and 
vivid blue wainscoting had a peculiar charm. On the platform 
were a pulpit and a reed organ on which stood several vases of 
bright red paper flowers. Bright red and green paper chains 
in long festoons hung across the front of the room. Rough 
blue benches served for pews. A rusty, Round Oak stove stood 
in the center of the room. 

The occasion of our first visit happened to be on Sunday so 
we decided to attend the service. By the time the service 
started, several hundred Indians had gathered there to worship. 
The big stalwart bronze-faced men took their places on the 
benches at the right of the pulpit, while the stolid, and care- 
worn-looking squaws and their children occupied those on the 
left. Presently the building and the woods seemed to echo and 
re-echo as the whole congregation lustily sang in their native 
tongue the old Gospel songs. The whole service seemed to be 
permeated with a devotion and seriousness which to me seemed 
remarkable. My former conception of an Indian as stolid and 
unemotional was wrong. As I watched these simple, child like 
people in their devotions I could say with Bryant: 


Let me, with them, at least 

Here in the shadow of this aged wood, 
Offer one hymn—thrice happy, if it find 
Acceptance in His ear. 


When the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was administered, 
I saw Indians rise from their knees, go to some one whom they 
had wronged, and after asking forgiveness return to the altar 
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to continue their devotions. Surely here was the essence of real 
Christianity! In their happiness over the reconciliation, they 
even danced around the stove. 

At the conclusion of the service, I made my way over the hill 
to the cemetery. About one hundred persons are buried here, 
but farther back, the woods are full of graves, unmarked and 
largely unknown. The cemetery is rough and poorly cared for. 

“Yet even these bones from insult to protect 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked 

Implore the passing tribute of a sigh.” 
For amid the tall grass and the heaved turf, one notices wooden 
crosses or slabs marked with names and years. Here and there, 
I found a more pretentious marker made of cobble stones. On 
the top of the children’s graves—for many are buried there—I 
saw toys, small china animals, and bright colored trinkets, 
placed there by mothers, faithful to the memory of their chil- 
dren. At one time, the Indians at Greensky Hill put tobacco, 
matches, a gun, shells, and food in the coffin, but that custom 
has been abandoned. 

One could not stroll around these scenes without wondering 
about the persons who had made the settlement here. After 
considerable inquiry and study, I found that the Indian Mission 
was founded in 1844 by an Indian missionary, Peter (Shagaso- 
kicki) Greensky who came from an Indian settlement called 
Bay Mills in the Upper Peninsula, located near Sault Ste. 
Marie. He together with a few others of his tribe, paddled 
their canoes down the St. Marie River and through the Straits 
of Mackinac into Lake Michigan and finally landed at North- 
port. After stopping for a short time, they again started out 
going north to Pine River now Charlevoix. They continued 
their journey to Pine Lake—this name has recently been 
changed to Lake Charlevoix—, and paddled until they reached 
a landing place on the shore where Camp Charlevoix is now 
located. From this point, they followed a trail to the spot 
where the Mission now stands. There they first built a rude 
tabernacle of boughs and bark of trees under which Greensky 
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preached the Gospel. Many were converted and became mem- 
bers of the church. 

Soon after getting established, these Indians started to 
gather material for the present building. This task required 
twelve long years. The lumber, windows, and doors were 
brought from Traverse City in canoes to their landing place on 
Pine Lake. From there a distance of two miles through the 
heavy forest, the Indians carried the material piece by piece 
on their backs, and with their own hands built the church as 
it now stands. The logs were hewn flat with a broad ax. 

There were nearly five hundred Indians of the Ottawa and 
Chippewa tribes in this vicinity of whom about three hundred 
were members of the Mission at the time it was completed. For 
nearly half a century, the Indians have come to this church 
from Harbor Springs, Petoskey, Boyne City, Horton’s Bay, 
East Jordan, Charlevoix, and as far south as Traverse City. 
Since the establishment of the Mission, it has been under the 
control of the Methodist Episcopal Church which helps to 
support it through its Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension Society. The present membership of the Mission is 
about one hundred. Many people have derided and scoffed at 
the efforts of the church to minister to the Indians and have 
maintained that its efforts are futile. Those who know the 
Indian best realize the injustice of this accusation. The 
Indian’s religion permeates his whole life and forms a big 
element in his culture. Much of the misunderstanding in the 
past has been due to the white man’s failure to appreciate the 
underlying impulses and feeling that led to and made the 
Indian’s beliefs what they were. For instance, the Indian did 
not have a clear conception of a Creator and creation because 
he supposed substance in some form always to have existed 
especially the water and the firmament. On one occasion, I 
remember hearing a native local preacher explaining the sub- 
ject “Creation” to his congregation in this fashion, “One day 
the great Creator went out for a walk. He saw the trees 
waving, the leaves blowing, the waters flowing, the clouds 
moving, and the stars dancing and He shouted out, “Stand 
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still, stand still, till I create you’, and He created them right 
then and there.” While such an interpretation seems ludicrous 
yet it seems reasonable to expect that it would take years of 
training before the Indians unless reared from infancy among 
white people and disassociated from their own ancestral in- 
fluences, could grasp entirely the white man’s conception of 
. the fundamentals of Christianity. It has been as difficult for 
the Indian to grasp the full significance of our religious beliefs 
as it would be for us to appreciate fully the social heritage of 
the Hindu and to work it into a pattern consistent with our 
other cultural customs. A sturdy oak is not produced in a day. 
Much has been written about the Indian’s treachery and in- 
stability. Yet in reality, among their leaders, fidelity to their 
pledges or promises is a marked characteristic. No doubt, to 
the missionary and pioneer preacher the work seemed slow and 
discouraging, yet in these primitive people there can be traced 
the slow development of religious concepts as they became 
clarified by the introduction of the moral and charitable 
elements of Christianity. Wherever the Gospel has been 
preached and practiced, Indians have gradually accepted it and 
have adhered firmly and faithfully to their faith in Christ, and 
have become a sober and orderly people. There is little back- 
sliding in an Indian congregation. No mere civilizing agency 
has been able to accomplish that which the church has among 
them. 

One cannot live or resort long in Charlevoix or its environs 
without gaining a keen appreciation of the importance of the 
August Campmeeting for the campmeeting days are gala ones 
in the life of the Mission. There is a general influx of Indians 
to Greensky Hill from all over Michigan and Southern Canada. 
The whole grove is soon buzzing with activity. Numerous 
tents of torn, dirty canvas open at the top and stretched tightly 
about poles firmly driven into the ground house the several 
hundred folk who gather there for the encampment. The old 
squaws, too feeble to do any work, sit on small pieces of folded 
tarpaulin with their backs to the trunks of the big trees and 
smoke and doze at intervals. The younger women while pre- 
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paring the meals over the small camp stoves or open fires gossip 
over their small affairs and laugh with pleasure at being to- 
gether again. Now and then, they turn watchful eyes toward 
some sturdy black haired papoose who lies in a crude hammock 
made from pieces of gunny sacking and discarded ropes. The 
flickering flames light the faces of lean, dark countenances of 
the men as they sit quietly smoking, or talking occasionally 
about their work. 

At last the meals are ready and the families sit down and eat 
bread, corn meal porridge with syrup poured over it, strong 
black tea generously sugared, potatoes, onions, and bacon or 
salt pork. With almost electric speed they fill every cavity. 
Meal time is a busy hour for each camp runs a boarding table 
with free board to all “out of town guests.” These visitors 
almost as numerous as the proverbially poor relations go from 
camp to camp without embarrassment. They have never been 
harassed by the possibility of being on a dole. They expect and 
get the same treatment that Elijah received at the brook 
Cherith. 

When the meal is over, it is time for the evening service. At 
this season because the Mission church is inadequate to seat the 
crowds, the service is held in a natural amphitheater nearby. 
Rude benches are the only seats except those for the Iocal 
Indian preachers who are seated on the platform. Usually 
throughout the camp meeting except on Sunday afternoon, the 
services are conducted by the Indian preachers who often speak 
in their native language, for although the Indians around 
Charlevoix can use the English language with varying degrees 
of success they commonly speak the Indian dialect among them- 
selves. Their sonorous, beautiful words conjure a mystical 
enchantment in the strange scene. The lean, dark, intent faces 
fairly hang on the speaker’s words. No one who has witnessed 
the service doubts the sincerity of the Indian’s religious belief. 

The Sunday afternoon service of the camp meeting is 
thronged with Indians, residents, and summer visitors. At 
this service, many Indians are baptized and join the church. 
On Saturday afternoon during the camp meeting season, a 
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young Indian woman, a Carlisle graduate, came to our home 
to see my father, her pastor, and requested that her baby be 
christened on Sunday afternoon. My father consented. At the 
designated time in the service he remarked, “Will the young 
people who wish to have their baby baptized please bring it to 
the altar now?” Immediately the young woman and her hus- 
band came forward. The little month old, black-haired papoose 
with its bead-like eyes, and in a spotlessly clean dress captured 
the hearts of the entire audience. I thought it as adorable and 
as sweet as any white baby I had every seen. The parents re- 
peated the baptismal vow. After taking the baby from the 
parent’s arms, my father pronounced the blessing upon it and 
lightly kissed its little cheek. As quick as a wink, Indian 
mothers from all over the audience came hurrying toward the 
altar carrying, leading, and dragging their offspring. 


Little ones, big ones, fat ones, dirty ones, 

Sore eyed, scabby mouthed, running nosed, squalling ones 
Children by the tens and dozens 

Round the altar fairly crowded. 


In fact, the aggregation in numbers shared honors only with 
the Pied Piper’s. Father somewhat disconcerted and non- 
plussed, proved his Christlike spirit superbly before an ex- 
pectant crowd. However, thereafter as far as I know, the 
osculatory ceremony was permanently dropped. 

During the Campmeeting season it was customary to have 
a treasurer. My father, who was always eager to train the 
Indians to assume responsibility, chose one of the most trust- 
worthy Indians for that position. This man was responsible 
for seeing that the offering was taken. Every morning he gave 
an accurate account of the finances. Of course, the offerings on 
Sunday were much larger than those on other days. One Sun- 
day evening at the end of one Campmeeting season, my father 
told the treasurer that he would meet him at the Mission the 
next morning to go over the bills and help him settle the 
accounts. True to his promise, my father went to the desig- 
nated place of meeting. Time passed and no Indian appeared. 
After considerable delay, Father finally located him, but the 
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bag of money was gone. The Indian vigorously protested that 
it was lost and that he couldn’t find it. Three hours passed and 
the mystery remained unsolved. Every nook and corner of the 
grounds and camp was thoroughly searched. The hunt was 
only interrupted frequently by periods of searching cross- 
questioning. To this, the Indian sullenly and hopelessly re- 
sponded, “The money’s lost. I don’t remember what I did with 
it.” Up to this point, my father had refrained from pursuing 
the search to his treasurer’s tent. However, he finally aban- 
doned his reluctance, and with considerable thoroughness ran- 
sacked the abode. At last, he found the bag of money care- 
fully concealed in a lumpy old mattress. Once again the Indian 
had imitated the white man. With child like sorrow, the treas- 
urer begged forgiveness for his wrong doing, and was com- 
pletely crushed by the fact that his pastor’s confidence in his 
integrity had been rudely shaken. 

The itemized account of the expenses incurred in running the 
camp afforded me considerable amusement. In spite of my 
father’s stern insistence that only legitimate bills would be 
allowed, several ice cream cones, a package of tobacco, and a 
pound of bacon were usually listed among the necessaries. 

Many of the Indian families around Charlevoix dwell on 
small farms which they sometimes cultivate well, but often 
very poorly. In addition to farming, these Indians still do 
some hunting, fishing, and berry picking. For years, the squaw 
was the field hand in agriculture. She cultivated the corn and 
other grains. From the Indian’s point of view, it was perfectly 
logical that planting and cultivating of the soil should be the 
exclusive work of woman. The female stood for increase. The 
seeds would possess greater fertility if planted by a woman and 
the soil would give a greater yield if she tilled it because her 
sex controlled reproduction. Even today the squaw does con- 
siderable of the field work. She finds the usual household 
tasks irksome and uninteresting. Then too, many of these 
Indian women are skillful basket weavers. Early every spring, 
the Indians go into the woods and fell the trees. After much 
laborious pounding with heavy axe butts, the strips are split 
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and separated. The squaws wear off their teeth almost to the 
gum line in their efforts to make the strips of ash timber thin 
and of satinlike smoothness. The lovely colored strips in their 
skillful hands soon take on lovely and unsual shapes. The 
Indians realize the summer tourists are eager to have their 
baskets and will pay more for them than the townspeople will. 
Consequently, the squaws meet the passenger boats, or visit the 
resorts and hotels to sell their wares. 

Most of the opportunities for work are over at the end of 
the tourist season. Since this is the case, winter is always a 
lean time for the Indians. Although these red men have 
adopted the clothing of the white man and many of his customs 
and ways of living, they have never learned the white man’s 
custom of putting away for winter and suffer accordingly. It 
is not unusual at the height of summer season to see Indians 
having their white shoes cleaned by a bootblack, or hieing off 
with their families on an excursion. These light hearted and 
improvident men spend in a few weeks all their money in 
having a good time. None of them knows the true meaning or 
value of a dollar. Yet when times are hard the Indian does not 
hesitate to ask for help. In fact, the Indian is a persistent 
beggar and is not at all modest in his demands. He heeds the 
Biblical injunction to ask largely and often. The range of his 
demands is surprising. 

I shall not soon forget our first Saturday evening in Charle- 
voix. Soon after dinner, the door bell rang. On answering its 
summons, my father was confronted by two stalwart Indians 
who without any unnecessary words exclaimed, “We want a 
coffin.” 

Father appeared somewhat surprised by this unusual request, 
but managed to reply, “I’m not the undertaker. You’ll have 
to go to Mr. See’s establishment.” 

‘ Somewhat irked by his seeming lack of understanding, the 
Indians again repeated their request, “We want a coffin.” 

Only after considerable deliberation, my father made it clear 
to them that they would have to see the undertaker and do 
their own bargaining. From the experiences of others, he had 
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learned that it is a rare Indian who knows the difference 
between a loan and a gift. 

In fact, the average Indian is a grown up child. He has his 
petty jealousies, slights, and grievances which he does not 
hesitate to bring to his pastor. Some one is always stepping 
on his toes. The pastor of the Mission church is always the 
arbiter when trouble arises. Even the most devout seek this 
court of appeal. Seemingly undaunted, an Indian of the Mis- 
sion bristling with indignation and hatred, confronted his 
pastor and blurted out, “Me no be local preacher no more unless 
you make Joe—resign.” The man in question was one of the 
most faithful members of the mission. 

“But what has Joe done?” the astonished pastor inquired. 

With a shrug of his shoulders, the Indian stubbornly reiter- 
ated, “Me no be local preacher no more unless you make Joe 
resign. He insulted me, my wife, and my children.” 

“Insulted you, your wife, and your children! Tell me about 
a” 

After considerable sulking, he muttered, “Joe come early 
and climbed in the window. Me no be local preacher no more.” 

The upshot of the trouble was that Joe arriving too early for 
service one bitterly cold winter day had entered the church by 
forcing open a window, and had built a fire to warm himself 
and family. The accuser who was the janitor felt that his sole 
right to open the door had been wrested away. 

Several hours passed in futile efforts to soothe the Indian’s 
injured feelings. At last in desperation, my father threatened 
to remove him from his official position because of his un- 
christian like feelings. Only then, the injured one reluctantly 
stated, “I give Joe one more chance if he no climb in the 
window.” Like St. Peter he opened and shut the door. 

After an absence of ten years, I returned to Greensky Hill 
to visit this quaint spot. Much to my surprise, I noted that 
there were campers in the woods and presently heard the sound 
of an automobile. Looking up quickly, I saw a Ford, chugging 
along over the uneven ground, approaching me. In a second, a 
man alighted from the car whom I recognized as one of my old 
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Indian friends. Fortunately, I remembered the Indian saluta- 
tion. My greeting was scarcely returned before the occupants of 
the camp came hurrying across the clearing. Upon recognizing 
me, they warmly embraced me, in fact, they literally swept me 
off my feet. Their pleasure in seeing their beloved pastor’s 
daughter once again was unmistakable. No prodigal ever got 
a more cordial welcome home! With considerable feeling, they 
spoke of my father’s untimely death and their sorrow over it. 
Then I ventured to ask if they would sing an Indian hymn 
for me. One of them replied, “Oh yes we’ll sing your father’s 
favorites.” Seemingly without a moment’s hesitation, they 
began “The Little Church in the Wildwood” and concluded by 
singing, “How Firm A Foundation.” I have never heard the 
hymns sung more beautifully. Then I expressed a desire to see 
once again the old church. Almost bursting with pride, they 
showed me the new floor, the piano, and pictures. To impress 
me further, one of them exclaimed, “You know now we have ice 


cream socials and entertainments here just like the white folks 
in Charlevoix do.” I left realizing that Greensky had planted 
the seed better than he knew. 


Dear Editor: 


HAVE just received the current number of the Magazine 
and am much interested in Mr. Leach’s story about the 
early lumber mills of the State. However, I am disappointed in 
that he did not give credit to Newaygo for one of the early 
mills. You will note by the enclosed article in The Newaygo 
Republican (July 12, 1928) that Newaygo had a mill in run- 
ning operation before Muskegon did and that the first lumber 
shipped from Muskegon came from Newaygo. 

I have a photostatic copy of the contract mentioned in the 
article and if you wish to use it some time would be glad to 
loan it to you. ° 

Very truly yours, 
Harry L. Spooner. 
~ (The article referred to, written by Mr. Spooner, follows.—Ed.) 
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The history and romance of the lumber days in and around 
Muskegon, in which the production of lumber rose from nothing 
to 25,000,000,000 feet and back to nothing again within a space 
of four score years, has often been written and it would seem 
that there is nothing to be said in this wise. But the author, 
through the courtesy of Mrs. Maude Rose Howe of Syracuse, 
N. Y., granddaughter of Sam Rose, one of Newaygo County’s 
earliest pioneers, has recently come into possession of some 
documents of the early lumber period that are very interesting 
and give additional light on some names prominent in the early 
days but practically unnoticed up to this time by historians of 
the lumber industry. Besides, they have led to an investigation 
by the author, disclosing the fact that, contrary to public opin- 
ion and to the statements of various historians, the first lumber 
shipped from Muskegon was produced, not at Muskegon, but at 
Newaygo. 

These documents consist of a contract made July 23, 1842, 
between Hyde & Rose of Newaygo and W. & N. Lay of Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, for the delivery of 200,000 feet of lumber at Newell’s 
Bay, Muskegon Lake; a letter from Thomas Davis, a tug boat 
captain of Milwaukee, dated February 12, 1848; a letter from 
George W. Walton, Rose’s agent at Muskegon, of April 10, 
1848; another letter from Walton, written from Brooklyn, Cali- 
fornia, in 1857; and a plat of Grant township, Newaygo County, 
used by Mr. Rose as a land-looker and dated September 29, 1853, 
furnished by the United States government land office at Ionia, 
Mich., and certified by A. F. Bell, register. 

During these early days the history of Muskegon and that of 
other towns up the river was inseparably connected, due to the 
fact that the river itself was the only highway into the interior 
and the lumber produced up the river must be transported 
down it and loaded for market at Muskegon. 

Up to 1836 the region had been inhabited only by trappers, 
fur traders and Indians. But on March 28, 1836, the Ottawa 
and Chippewa Indians signed a treaty with the United States, 
deeding their land along the Grand and Muskegon rivers to the 
government. Chicago, which three years before had been a 
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hamlet of only a few persons, had grown to several thousand 
population and was still growing rapidly, making a good mar- 
ket for lumber as a house-building material. Certain capital- 
ists there formed a great land company “to establish claims to 
the outlets of the streams from the mouth of the Grand up to 
and including the Manistee rivers and hold the same until the 
government surveys took place and the land came into market.” 

Hiram Piersons and Henry Pennoyer were prominent mem- 
bers of this company. Pennoyer came to Muskegon in 1836 and 
built a house at what was afterward called Sevastopol, at the 
foot of Muskegon Lake. About the same time Michael Vander- 
vort and Hannibal Hyde arrived on the “Westward Ho!” and 
made claims.’ Augustus Pennoyer and Jack McBride, a man 
in his employ, pushed up the river to the present site of Ne- 
waygo and established claims at the mouth of Pennoyer Creek. 
McBride built a cabin on the site where D. P. Clay’s mill was 
afterward located, in which he lived until fall. He then sold 
his claim to George W. Walton, who later sold to John A. 
Brooks. 

Augustus and Frederick Pennoyer built a dam and mill on 
Pennoyer Creek, the first saw mill begun and completed in 
Newaygo County. It was begun in 1836 but not completed 
until September 1, 1837, and its lumber was the first shipped 
from Muskegon. It was floated to the mouth of the river in 
rafts and shipped to Chicago on board the schooner Celeste, 
commanded by Captain Doyle. This was over a year before the 
first lumber was shipped from the mill of the Buffalo and Black 
Rock company or given the credit of shipping the first lumber 
from Muskegon. 

Sam Rose came to Grand Rapids in 1836 and there met 
Augustus Pennoyer,. who was about to establish lumber opera- 
tions at Newaygo. He hired out to Pennoyer at $25 a month 
and board, and accompanied him to Newaygo by foot. He 
worked for two months and then contracted with the Pennoyers 
to clear land and put in logs until June 1, 1839. Part of this 
time he was associated with George W. Walton. 

The Pennoyer mill was operated until 1839, when it was 


fein 
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abandoned for two years. In 1841 Rose and Hannibal Hyde 
associated themselves with Augustus and Frederick Pennoyer 
and started the mill again. That fall the two Pennoyers and 
Rose went to Chicago for supplies. By an accident, Rose did 
not embark with the Pennoyers on the homeward trip. The 
Post-Boy, on which the Pennoyers sailed with their share ot 
supplies, foundered on the night of October 22, 1841, and all on 
board perished. Rose then purchased additional supplies to 
take the place of those lost and came back to Muskegon bring- 
ing the first news of the death of the Pennoyers. 

Hyde & Rose operated the mill until 1843, when Hyde with- 
drew, afterward going to Mecosta County. Rose took in Robert 
Morris as a partner and they operated it for three years. In 
1846 Rose rented the two Brooks mills, paying $1,000 a year 
rent, and in 1847 and 1848 put out more lumber than any other 
mills on the river, aggregating 5,000,000 feet. He then went 
to Big Island in Brooks township and put in logs one season. 
In 1852 he engaged in locating lands for himself and others. 
During this time he secured all of section 22, Garfield township, 
except 80 acres, afterward selling part of it. He cleared 120 
acres of it into a fine farm and in 1882 had a total of 220 acres. 

The Pennoyer mill was thus the first mill begun and the first 
mill completed in the whole Muskegon Valley. But several 
others were started soon after. Benjamin H. Wheelock, agent 
of the Muskegon Steam Mill Co., commenced the first mill on 
Muskegon Lake in January, 1837. It was located nearly oppo- 
site the Shaw-Walker plant. The panic of 1837 delayed the 
building and it was not finished until the next year, when if 
cut the first lumber on the lake. It was sold i: 1839 to Lloyd 
and Place. It burned in 1841 and the machinery was then 
moved to Grand Rapids. 

In August, 1837, Johnathan H. Ford, agent of the Buffalo 
and Black Rock Co., began a water mill at the mouth of Bear 
Lake, which was completed in 1838. Its first lumber was cut 
in 1839 and was loaded on the vessel Victor of which Captain 
Jackson was commander. This shipment is generally given the 
credit of being the first from Muskegon, but that of the Pen- 
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noyer mill antedated it by over a year. This mill was sold in 
1840 to Hiram Judson & Co., who greatly improved it. It was 
burned in 1853 and not rebuilt. 

Theodore Newell & Co. began a steam mill in the spring of 
1838 on the site now occupied by the Racine Boat Works. It 
was completed and the first lumber shipped in 1839. It was 
sold to Ryerson &.Knickerbocker in 1845, who tore it down and 
built a new one on the site. 

Joseph Stronach built a small water mill in 1842 near the 
present Standard Oil Co. site. It ran until 1844, when it was 
sold to John and George Ruddiman. 

Thus at the time the Hyde & Rose contract was made there 
were only three mills on Muskegon Lake, the Wheelock mill 
having burned the year previous. The contract is written on a 
sheet of ordinary note paper and is not sealed by a notary. It 
is signed by the two parties to the contract and witnessed by 
Henry Pennoyer. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the purchaser is W. & N. Lay and not Wm. Lay, as usually 
given by historians. The histories also give the place of ship- 
ment as Chicago, while the contract gives it as Southport, W. 
T. Southport was the original name of Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
and the latter was a territory at the time. That the lumber 
was shipped there is further substantiated by the Wisconsin 
Historical Collections, which name N. Lay as a resident of 
Southport at this time. 

The contract reads as follows: “Muskegon, July 23, 1842. 
Articles of agreement entered into, between Hyde & Rose of 
Muskegon of the first part and W. & N. Lay of the second 
part witnesseth that the first parties of the first part agrees 
to deliver unto the parties of the second part at Newell’s Bay 
on Muskegon Lake on or before the 15th of September next, 200 
Ms. feet of lumber, said lumber to consist in part of a lot now 
lying on the shore at Newell’s Bay with four rafts on the way 
down the Muskegon river and the remainder to be sawed out of 
a lot of logs now lying in his mill pond and yard. It is further 
agreed that Capt. Neikleson shall tally and receipt the lumber 
when delivered to him. 
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“And the said parties of the second part agrees to pay unto 
the said parties of the first part or their order on the delivery 
of the lumber at Southport, W. T., the sum of ($5.00) five dol- 
lars per M. as follows: four dollars and fifty cents per M. to 
be paid in cash and the remainder to be paid in goods or 
groceries. Sovereigns to be taken at five dollars. 

“Messrs. Hyde & Rose to be released from,any risk after the 
lumber is put on board the vessel. 

“Witness: Henry Pennoyer. W. & N. Lay, Hyde & Rose.” 

The contract reveals several things peculiar to the early lum- 
ber days. The method of transporting lumber is shown and the 
current method of payment, part being in merchandise. Eng- 
lish money must have been in current use as the value of 
sovereigns in American money is given. It is also interesting 
to note that while Hyde & Rose were to be released from risk 
after the lumber was put on board the vessel, they were not to 
receive their money until it had been delivered at Southport, 
Wisconsin Territory. The price of $5.00 per thousand feet 
delivered from Newaygo to Muskegon Lake for pine lumber 
was not such that the seller was likely to become wealthy, and 
makes one smile now when compared with the present high 
prices of lumber. 

The letter from Thomas Davis, owner of the tug boat Mitchell 
dated at Milwaukee, Feb. 12, 1848, which follows, is self ex- 
planatory: “Mr. Rose—Sir—I received your letter. I still 
have the Mitchell and intend to send to Muskegon if I can have 
your lumber to carry. The prospect for the price of lumber 
here is good. There is but little in the place and all the lumber 
from the northward is going to Racine. We have had the same 
kind of a season here that it seems you had, with no snow and 
no prospect of getting any. I am sorry that you got a barrel 
of beef instead of pork by mistake last fall but it can be recti- 
fied when I go over in the spring. Send a bill of whatever you 
will want the first thing in the spring and I will get them for 
you. Yours respectfully, Thomas Davis.” . 

This letter shows that Milwaukee was an early market for 
lumber and a source of supplies for lumbermen. At the time 
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the letter was written, there were no envelopes nor stamps in 
use. The letter was folded over somewhat in envelope form 
and was sealed with sealing wax which is still visible. The 
postage was five cents, which is stamped “5-paid.” The letter 
was addressed to Mr. Rose at Grand Rapids, which was the 
nearest postoffice to Newaygo and distant forty miles. 

' The letter from George W. Walton as agent of Rose was 
sent from Muskegon April 10, 1848. It explains how Walton 
came to let a cargo of lumber go to Chicago without payment 
being made on it; tells of Walton’s vain efforts to hire a man 
or two to work on the wharf of Muskegon; and gives other 
items that give side lights on the condition of the country at the 
time. This letter was not mailed, being sent by a messenger to 
Rose at Newaygo. 

Walton went to California about 1856 and on April 4, 1857, 
wrote to his old friend and associate, Rose, which letter shows 
the simplicity of the pioneer life on the Muskegon. He men- 
tions the names of several Indians who were friends of him- 
self and Rose. His description of early days on the Muskegon 
is well worth giving, as follows: 

“Fond recollection carries my mind back to the ‘banks and 
braes’ of bonny Muskegon, when canoes, rafts, saw logs, saw 
mills, lath mills, and shingle knives flit before my mind’s eye; 
when we used to talk Indian to Old Thump the Devil, the Dr. 
Nou-wat-a-nis-co-me, old Quass, Wau-sau-fe, Wasgh-to-no-qua, 
etc., build our evening camp fire on the banks of the river and 
retire to a bed made of hemlock boughs to rest and dream of 
home, kindred and those we loved best. Sam, I have not forgot 
those days and I think I never will.” 

After Rose became a landlooker, he had to have maps or 
plats of the various townships, and that of Grant township has 
been preserved. The plat shows about half of the township to 
be state swamp lands. Near the center of the township, on sec- 
tions 28, 21 and 22 is shown a huge windfall. At the time the 
map was made the only land taken up was three forties in the 
northeast corner by A. B. Watson; five forties in the northwest 
corner by E. Donals; five forties on the western edge by Sarell 
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Wood; and twenty-two forties on the northern edge by George 
Kendall. 

While the township was largely swamp land in 1853, county 
drains have been constructed in later years, effectively draining 
these swamps, which have become some of the most productive 
land in the county. 

These old documents are like a voice from another world, 
carrying back the memory of old timers to the days when the 
Muskegon River country was a _ wilderness—when life was 
simple and a man’s only passport to society was his character 
—when padlocks were not needed on doors nor notaries’ seals 
on contracts. They are a precious heritage to the grand- 
daughter of a man who knew the history of every man along the 
Muskegon—whose mind was a perfect cyclopedia of events in 
the Muskegon territory—who could fit a reminiscence to every 
foot of territory within his cognizance and to every individual 
who ever trod thereon—to whom every feature of pioneer life 
was intimately known—who suffered from privation and hunger 
and every conceivable want—who enjoyed all the freedom inci- 
dent to life in a region not under the strictness of municipal 
regulations and who saw the gradual innovation of the customs 
and methods of advancing civilization and progress. Of such 
stuff are heroes made and such was Sam Rose. 

Note—M. F. Hatch has a photostat copy of the contract men- 
tioned, presented by the author. 
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ECORDS or THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 1817-1837. Edited by 
Dr. Frank E. Robbins. Published by the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, 1935, pp. 211. 

This volume properly follows upon the recent acknowledgment of 
the founding date of the University as being in 1817. Opening with 
Territorial laws relating to the institution, the first being “An Act to 
Establish the Catholepistemiad, or University of Michigania,” bearing 
date August 26, 1817, it concludes with “A Resolution in Relation to 
University Lands’, dated March 1, 1836. Most of these acts have to 
do with appropriations; two are amendments to the act of establish- 
ment. This of course was the period when the University was still 
in the then capital city of Michigan, namely Detroit. 

In two groups following these Territorial Acts there are given the 
early records of the University, 1817 to 1821, and 1821 to 1837, the 
division being based upon “An Act for the Establishment of an 
University” (April 30, 1821), authorizing a board of twenty-one trustees, 
of whom the Governor of the Territory was ex-officio to be a member. 
Lewis Cass was then Governor, and among the well-known names of 
trustees, all specified in the Act, we find John Biddle, Daniel LeRoy, 
Christian Clemens, Charles Larned, Gabriel Richard, John R. Williams, 
Solomon Sibley, John Monteith, Peter J. Desnoyer, Austin E. Wing, 
and William Woodbridge, who was later to become Governor of the 
State of Michigan. Certainly a notable group of pioneé®s. The docu- 
mentary group 1821-1837 contains the records of the trustees of the 
University for those years. 

Six appendices contain extracts from a diary kept by Rev. John 
Monteith relating to educational matters and particularly to the Uni- 
versity ; a letter from William Woodbridge to A. B. Woodward; a pro- 
posed Act (1818) “to provide for the election of Regents to the Uni- 
versity of Michigania, and for other purposes”, drawn by A. B. Wood- 
ward; memoranda of proposed amendments to Judge Woodward’s pro- 
posed bill of 1818; a proposed Act (1825) “to institute a University 
within the Territory of Michigan”; and another proposed Act (undated) 
for the same purpose. 

In addition to a general index there is an index of persons, and 
appropriate biographical notes. 

Highly commendable is the editor’s discretion in confining his effort 
in the main to accurate reproduction of text. 
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ISTORY .or Derroir ror Youne Propre. By Harriet A. Marsh 
H and Florence A. Marsh. Privately printed, at the Lakeside Press, 
R. R. Donnelley and Sons Company, Chicago, IIl., 1935, pp. 400. Price 
$2.50. 2 

Some years ago (1923) the late Mr. George B. Catlin who was then 
librarian of the Detroit News compiled a history of Detroit which was 
published in the News and later bound into a volume entitled The Story 
of Detroit (reviewed in the Magazine for April 1924). It was an ex- 
cellent volume, some 750 pages, detailed with facts, well written, 
but somewhat bulky for school use. Instead of 121 chapters, the 
present volume contains 27. The numerous illustrations, as in Mr. 
Catlin’s volume, have been carefully selected to supplement the text. 
Appendices contain notes and comments, examples of French songs, 
suggestions for historic trips about Detroit and vicinity, the Cadillac 
coat-of-arms, and a bibliography.. There is a useful index. The text 
lacks the fluent and picturesque literary style of Mr. Catlin’s work, but 
it is adequate. : 

So well done is this work that it would seem ungracious to make any 
strictures. Only one instance seems to need special mention. In the 
reviewer’s opinion, it is regrettable that the opportunity was not better 
used to fully exonerate General Hull in connection with the surrender 
of Detroit in the War of 1812. Mr. Catlin has done so (pages 144-145 
of The Story of Detroit). Time has shown, as Mr. Catlin points out, 
that Hull was the victim of an incompetent War Department. Mr. 
Catlin might also have mentioned the incompetence of Hull’s superior 
officer, General Dearborn, who at a critical time made an armistice with 
the British General Brock, which allowed that General to throw his 
entire force against Hull. 

Hull as Governor of Michigan Territory had from the beginning 
of his service here (1805) warned the general government of the hos- 
tility of the Indians, whom he believed to be constantly stirred up by 
the British fur traders. Both the British and the Indians had definite 
and powerful reasons for hostility to the advance of the American 
frontier. The British at Fort Malden across from Detroit annually 
distributed presents to the Indians, a practice which continued as late 
as 1839, in attempts to defeat the American treaties with the Indians 
(See Professor McLaughlin’s Life of Lewis Cass, pp. 108, 110). In 1807 
Hull negotiated a treaty with the Indians which granted a large part 
of southeastern Michigan to the federal government, and he had ample 
opportunity to know their temper. The machinations of Tecumseh and 
the Prophet were known to Hull, in their ambition to do what Pontiac 
had earlier attempted, namely to unite the Indians of the West in a 
great league to battle against the on-coming tide of American settlers. 
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Hull’s sagacity was not “timidity.” This danger had become so pal- 
pably imminent in 1811 that Gen. William Henry Harrison, of his own 
initiative, took the offensive while Tecumseh was absent organizing 
the Indians at the South, and struck a powerful blow at the Prophet in 
the Battle of Tippecanoe November 7, 1811. Hull’s warnings had been 
repeatedly ignored by the Government. His urgent requests for food 
supplies had received no response. He had in 1812 no military or 
commissary support within 300 miles or more. He had every reason 
to suppose that he was left entirely to his own resources and local 
supplies and these were scant. The food supply was his main problem. 
As Mr. Catlin points out: 

“In order to force his surrender the British and the Indians did not 
have to attack the fort or strike a blow. All they had to do was to 
sit down before Detroit anywhere along the approaches and cut off the 
arrival of reinforcements or food supplies. If a stage of siege had been 
brought to pass the people would have been starved into a surrender 
long before any relief or support could have been sent from the Hast 
in the face of a small army blocking the way of approach. During the 
siege the Indians would have harassed the civilians, and upon the 
surrender they would hardly have been restrained from indulging in 
a general massacre. The American people have an inborn sense of 
justice but until recently they have never had a full and fair presenta- 
tion of all the facts in the surrender of Detroit in 1812. .. .” 

But some forty years ago, the historian John Fiske, in his school 
text-book History of the United States (p. 294) says: “The Americans 
had no naval force upon Lake Erie, to maintain communications be- 
tween Detroit and the settled country in Ohio, and without such a 
force it was not only impossible for an American army to make any 
headway in Canada; it was impossible even to hold Detroit. The 
Indians captured Mackinaw and Fort Dearborn (Chicago), where they 
massacred their prisoners. Brock with 1,330 men advanced against 
Hull, who retired into Detroit; and when Brock was preparing to 
assault that stronghold, Hull surrendered it to avoid useless waste of 
life. Popular indignation demanded a victim, and Hull was tried for 
neglect. of duty and condemned, but fortunately was pardoned by Presi- 
dent Madison. It has since been made clear that Hull, a man whose 
bravery and integrity was unimpeachable, acted with sound military 
judgment, and deserved no blame.” 

In 1811 Hull went to Washington personally to urge the defenseless 
situation of Detroit and Michigan. He argued that control of the 
Great Lakes was the key to control. of Michigan, a view which Oliver 
Hazard Perry later proved to be correct, by his victory on Lake Erie, 
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which enabled Harrison to successfully invade Canada and win the 
decisive battle of the Thames. 

But the food supply was the main key to Hull’s situation. As Mr. 
Catlin points out, in the subsequent winters of 1812, ’13 and ’14 the 
people of Detroit both military and civilian owed their salvation to 
foods taken from Canadian settlements and gristmills by raiding expedi- 
tions. 

At Hull’s courtmartial General Dearborn presided. Hull was denied 
access to the official records, to papers which later have cleared Hull 
and which doubtless were on file in the War Department at the time. 
It was Dearborn’s interest to make Hull the scapegoat. 

Photostat copies of these papers are now in the Burton Historical 
Collection at Detroit. They have in part been published by the Mich- 
igan Historical Commission at Lansing in volume 40 of the Collections. 

In 1824 when Lafayette visited America he spent some time at Hull’s 
home in Newton, Mass. Both had served under Washington in the 
Revolutionary War. Hull had joined the Continental Army in 1775. 
He had recently graduated from Yale and been admitted to the bar. 
Even after the war he remained in the army, retiring in 1786 to practice 
law in Newton. In 1786-7 he joined the troops in western Massachu- 
setts and helped to put down Shays’s Rebellion. He became a prominent 
member of the Massachusetts legislature. In 1798 he visited Europe. 
In 1805 he made the mistake of his life, from a personal point of view, 
in accepting the governorship of Michigan Territory. 

A brave and successful soldier, friend of Washington and Lafayette, 
a courtly gentleman of the old school warmly devoted to his family 
and to his country, but not adapted either by temperament or training 
to handle successfully the frontier conditions in the wilderness of 
Michigan; it would seem that we owe it to the boys and girls of 
Michigan as well as to the old Patriot, to say at least these words of 
justice, which the authors of this new school text would undoubtedly 
have been willing to say. 


HE Comine AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By George Soule. Macmillan, 
N. Y., 1934, pp. 314. Price $2.50. 

In this era of change it is natural that many if not most of us dre 
at sea concerning what is happening around us, This volume reaches 
back into the past and brings a clear historical analysis to this ferment- 
ing life of our times. Examining past revolutions to determine what 
they were really like and how they occurred, it sets forth a series of 
tests by which the approach of a revolutionary period may bé pre- 
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dicted, and then reviews the recent history of the United States to see 
what these tests indicate. 

History as we knew it in school always dealt with the past, and 
change stopped dead with the last paragraph in the textbook. Students 
often got the idea that now ‘everything is permanent at last. Then 
comes a period when events tumble over one another, new ideas 
advance, old ideas topple, and people become conscious that deep 
changes are taking place. 

Who can draw the pattern of the present and extend it into the 
future? Unfortunately no one can do this with any pretense to cer- 
tainty. Yet every period of change has its charts of unknown waters. 
Columbus when he blundered upon a new continent expected to find 
the Orient. But he did rightly believe, and contrary to general views 
of his day, that the earth was round, and that belief sent him on his 


way. 

The cartographers of the “New Society” have been busy. They have 
produced numerous designs. Can any basic generalizations be fixed 
at this time? History shows that progress is commonly made upon the 
basis of partially ignorant but informed action. The precise goal of the 


action may be unforeseen. How can we improve the picture of the un- 
known into which we are consciously or unconsciously making our 
way? 

This volume whether right or wrong, in its frankly tentative opinions, 
furnishes a perspective by which observers can make a measure of 
sense out of what is likely to be one of the most important periods in 
the history of the world. In it Mr. Soule tells the story of the present 
much as historians tell the story of the past. For example we know 
that the American Revolution in the days of the forefathers reached 
its crisis in 1776, separated the colonies from England and created a 
new nation. The general pattern of these events was “revolution”, 
whether or not our forefathers understood it at the time. Historians 
have applied this pattern to the years before and after the crisis of 
1776, fitted them together into a connected account, and there stands 
revealed the specific pattern—the American Revolution. No one can 
prophesy what the crisis of our own period will be, or what the outcome 
will be, or what name future historians will give it, but it seems clear 
that the general pattern is “revolution’,—and Mr. Soule has adopted, 
in some degree from his contemporaries, the phrase embodied in the 
title of his book, “the coming American Revolution.” 

This book is a most exciting type of history, but if read with dis- 
crimination it should be of some profit to the reader. 
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HE Post-War Wortp. By J. Hampden Jackson. Little, Brown and 
Co., Boston, 1935, pp. 436. Price $2.50. 

“The aim of this book is to make the history of the world in the 
post-war years intelligible to the ordinary newspaper reading man. 
It will bore specialists and anger partisans.” So says the author in 
his preface. But anyone who starts to read this volume will read it 
to the end, unless the reviewer is a poor judge. The style of it will 
earry him along. A 

Mr. Jackson maintains that the rivalry between the industrialized 
nations of Europe for foreign markets was the fundamental cause of 
the war; that following the war the victorious Powers used their 
victory for two purposes: to cripple the vanquished and to extend their 
economic supremacy outside Europe. The United States “developed” 
the rest of America. Great Britain and France competed for control 
of the Near East. Result: the crippled nations threw the body politic 
of Europe out of joint; the revolts in Russia, China, Arabia, India, 
the East Indies and Africa continued with new impetus. Meanwhile 
the Western Powers struggling with the job of paying their war debts 
found their economic structure top-heavy. Financial crisis developed 
in New York, Vienna, London, and spread to the rest of the world. 
Industrial countries could not continue paying the high prices for raw 
materials. The raw material producing countries could not afford to 
pay the high prices for industrial goods. In 1929 international trade 
took a sharp decline. Nobody seemed to know the cause of the trouble. 
But crisis called for discipline. Citizens submitted more or less con- 
sciously to political dictatorship, and individualist business men to 
economic planning. Nations sought protection behind tariff walls and a 
policy of national self-sufficiency. International distrust increased. 
International cooperation failed in the critical years following 1929. 
What has come out of the crisis is yet to be determined. To date there 
seems a growing conviction that industrial riches can not be converted 
into the general welfare by oppression of class by class and of nation 
by nation. 

Such is Mr. Jackson’s theme. It is of course impossible to be impar- 
tial when writing of things of which one is part, nor is it possible to 
be entirely accurate when writing of movements that are still in 
progress. But the bias in this volume is fairly unobstrusive, and the 
inaccuracies are obvious. At least, here is an interesting book. It 
should help to clarify these “history-in-the-making” years of the present. 
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ROWN OF GLORY: THE Lire or JAMES J. StRaNG, MOSES OF THE 
C Mormons. By O. W. Riegel. New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1935, pp. 281. Price $3. 

The appearance of this volume on the Beaver Island Mormons nat- 
urally calls attention to an earlier work in the same field, The Kingdom 
of St. James: a Narrative of the Mormons, by Dr. M. M. Quaife, the 
scholarly editor of the Burton Historical Collection, Detroit, which was 
reviewed in the Summer number of the Magazine for 1930. 

As there said, Dr. Quaife approaches the subject from the viewpoint 
of the historical scholar, with the aim of presenting Mormonism as a 
movement, particularly its political aspects, and his work is fully 
documented. Considerable attention is given also by Dr. Quaife to a 
study of the personality and influence of Strang. Mr. Riegel’s volume 
lays strong emphasis upon the personal side of the story. Naturally 
the material is essentially the same in both books. Mr. Riegel has 
written the more popular version. NET, 

However, it will be quite obvious to anyone familiar with Dr. Quaife’s 
volume that Mr. Riegel has drawn rather heavily upon his scholarly 
predecessor. Indeed Mr. Riegel. has acknowledged (pp. 275-6) his 
indebtedness for certain passages. But throughout the volume one will 
observe that Mr. Riegel uses practically the same phraseology to express 
the same ideas, to a surprising extent. This quite possibly might be 
due to his having become thoroughly saturated with Dr. Quaife’s nar- 
rative. 

Mr. Riegel’s book has a good style, and accords with a certain con- 
temporary historical-fiction type of romancing that is popular, but 
technically not history. He appears to have had first-hand contact 
with the essential documentary material on the subject, and is evidently 
familiar with Times and Seasons, and the Millenial Star, and other 
Mormon periodicals. He includes some things that are not included in 
Dr. Quaife’s volume. : 

There is perhaps room for both presentations. Attention given to Mr. 
Riegel’s book must necessarily reflect a high measure of credit upon Dr. 
Quaife’s scholarly and standard work in this field. 


2 


B tee. FeaTHeR. By Harold Titus. MaCrae-Smith Co., Phila., 
1936, pp. 285. Price $2.00. ea 
Here is a thrilling story for boys and girls, and for all who love the 
brave spirit of youth. Action, color, romance, enliven its pages and 
grip attention steadily to the end. Its hero, Rodney Shaw, is just the 
robust, independent character that youth longs to be. The story is more 
than a story, it reflects the romantic days of the Michigan fur trade 
when John Jacob Astor had his headquarters at Mackinac Island and 
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exercised a monopoly that aimed to crush out the independent traders, 
like Rodney Shaw. The heroic struggle of the independent trader as 
exemplified in this story is a salutary comment of current social value. 


THELYN THERESA AsBpoTT, teacher in the Grand Rapids public 
RK schools, is the author of a new work entitled Michigan, published 
by the Grand Rapids Board of Education. Its mimeographed form 
suggests it is tentative; the contents and technique are carefully 
adapted to the later elementary grades, particularly in the Grand 
Rapids schools. The vocabulary is reduced to extreme simplicity, per- 
mitting students to give full attention to facts presented. Numerous 
“lesson helps’ enable students to check materials. Obviously the author 
has consulted widely with specialists both for text and teaching 
technique. 

Mae R. Schoetzow of Marcellus has compiled a very useful little hand- 
book history of Cass County; published by the Marcellus News; auspices 
of the Cass County Federation of Women’s Clubs. The material is 
arranged mainly by Townships, being papers read at club meetings, 
dealing largely with pioneer days. This little pamphlet will give school 
boys and girls of Cass county a useful knowledge of the background 
of their county history. Early interest in this history should inspire 
interest in the pioneer history of any county they later may live in. 
The “history habit” is the basis of love of country. Effective patriotism 
begins with the love of one’s own door yard. Our congratulations to 
the women of Cass County for this good work. 

The Story of the U. 8S. “Yosemite” in 1898 has been compiled from 
official records by Joseph S. Stringham. This little volume is beauti- 
fully gotten up—deckle-edged paper, half-tone illustrations, handsomely 
bound. Colored flags on the front cover show the ship’s number in 
Admiral Sampson’s fleet, namely No. 596. The booklet was prepared 
under supervision of the staff of the Burton Historical Collection. 
Published privately in Detroit. 

Rev. H. E. Cummins, Thompsonville, Michigan, has put into print his 
experience as “A mission man in Michigan”, which is the title of his 
booklet; published by the Victor Press, at Frankfort. A refreshing 
story of spiritual vigor, dauntless courage, and simple faith. 

Ruth Craker of Leland sends us a copy from the second printing of 
her booklet First Protestant Mission in the Grand Traverse Region; 
published by The Leelanau Enterprise, at Leland. This “fragment of 
historical lore” is dedicated “to the memory of Rev. Peter Dougherty, 
a man who adventured in faith.” The novelist and short-story writer 
Karl Detzer contributes a foreword. Historical fact and Indian legend 
are here blended into a story of rich color and drama. - 





